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a 
THE NEW ENGLAND ANGLICAN CLERGY IN THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
By the late Charles Mampoteng, M. A.* 
sad March 31, 1908—April 22, 1939 


INTRODUCTION 


1 
& N examination of the reactions of the Anglican clergy in New 
A England to the American Revolution, becomes a study devoted 
in the main to the varied degrees of loyalism manifested. From 
the beginning, Anglicanism had encountered determined opposition from 
the Congregationalists, who looked upon New England as their pecu- 
liar stronghold to the exclusion of other sects. Practically all the parishes 
of the Church of England were founded by the Society for Propagating 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts,’ which also subsidized wholly or in part 
the missionaries it appointed.? As the faith and order of the Church 
was painstakingly set forth, an increasingly steady stream of converts 
went to England to obtain holy orders. To all American clergymen, 
ordained and appointed missionaries of the Society, was given a royal 
bounty of £19 7s 6 in addition to the subsidy of £50 a year. 

The practical difficulties of journeys abroad® resulted in the appeal 
for an American episcopate to ordain as well as to supervise the rapidly 
expanding missions. Immediately there arose loud lamentations by the 

*Editor’s Note: This historical essay was found among Mr. Mampoteng’s 
ante It has been edited by Dr. Edgar L. Pennington, Associate Editor of this 
“This society was organized in England in 1701, largely through the efforts 
of Rev. Thomas Bray, who had been a commissary in Maryland 

2Most parishes were required to subscribe part of the necessary funds if a 


missionary was sent to them or a station organized in their locality. 
80f the 51 candidates who had gone abroad by 1766, ten had lost their lives. aa 
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Puritan leaders, as reflected in a letter written by the learned Ezra Stiles, 


later president of Yale, in which he says . _ 


“For us in New England to be harassed with even the 
most moderate Episcopacy, at least to have it imposed on us, 
whose fathers fled here for asylum, is perfectly cruel—’”,* ss 


But their fears were overcome with the intelligence that the British gov- 
ernment believed such a step inadvisable, due to the uncertain state 
of political affairs in the New England colonies. 

The clergy serving New England were generally assigned to locali- 

ties familiar to them, each in the center of an extensive district which 
was covered cheerfully and devotedly despite climatic extremes or physi- 
cal handicaps. Among the ordination vows exacted by the Church was 
that of allegiance to the crown,’ an obligation which was to afford much 
food for thought as revolutionary sentiment grew throughout the col- 
onies. When the anti-Stamp Act agitation took shape, the priests 
firmly taught their people that obedience must be shown to civil author- 
ity, while seven Connecticut missionaries® optimistically memorialized 
the Society that the Church people generally would not prove rebellious. 

Due to the Stamp Act clamor, the Society declined to establish any more 
missions in New England, causing widespread confusion among both 
clerics and laymen. An excellent example of the sincere attitude held 

just prior to actual hostilities? by the clergy is a letter written by the 

Rev. Ebenezer Dibblee of Stamford, in which he states: 


(We) “view with the deepest anxiety, affliction and con- 
cern the great dangers we are in, by reason of our unhappy 
divisions, and the amazing height to which the unfortunate 
disputes between Great Britain and these remote provinces have 
risen, and the baneful influences they have upon the interest of 
true religion, and the well-being of the Church. 

Our duty, as ministers of religion, is now attended with 
peculiar difficulty: faithfully to discharge the duties of our of- 
fice, and yet carefully to avoid taking any part in these political 
disputes, as I trust my brethren in this colony have done as 
much as possible, notwithstanding any representations to our 
prejudice to the contrary. 

We can only pray Almighty God, in compassion to our 
Church and nation, and the well-being of these provinces in 
particular, to avert these terrible calamities that are the natural 

4To Dr. Cummings, July 26, 1754. Wg 
5Oath of conformity: “I do declare that I will conform to the Liturgy of th 
Church of England as it is now by law Established.” 
8E. E. Beardsley, “History of the Episcopal Church in Conn.” p. 240. 
- wa 5, 1775 (Hawks & Perry, “Doc. Hist. of P. E. Church in America,” 
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result of such an unhappy contest with our parent state, to save 
us from the horrors of a civil war, and remove all groundless 
fears and jealousies, and whatever else may hinder us from 
godly union and concord.” 


As soon as the Declaration of Independence was promulgated, 
the Anglican clergy were faced with the problem of reconciling their 
moral obligations with a new political order. 
country at once, others tried to compromise by suspending public serv-— 


ices, others boldly defied the Whigs; but an exceedingly small number — 


Tory was “a thing whose head is in England and its body in America, 
and its neck ought to be stretched.’’* Colony after colony decreed that _ 
prayers for king and parliament must be omitted from services,—a _ 
direct attack the of Church of In this con- 


pray for “our excellent King 

phrase but saved himself from rough handling by penis “O aa = 
] mean George Washington’”.’® All through the colonial period, the > 
Puritan animosity against the Anglican Church seethed, irrespective a. 
any formal aloofness; but when anti-crown agitation began, there was — 7 
born a new important and enduring ill feeling. Congregationalist New 
England, of overwhelmingly Whig persuasion, turned bitter eyes upon — 
the Church of England as represented by those strong mission posts. 

in a Puritan sphere of influence. 

The recurrent clashes and suspicious distrust accorded the Epis- 
copal layman, was induced partly by the old religious fanaticism, and 
partly by the loyalist attitude taken by priests of that alien communion. 

Because the impossibility of distributing the S. P. G. funds during 
the war resulted in widespread misery for poverty stricken priests, a 
large collection was sent from London to Dr. Inglis of Trinity Church, 
New York," for distribution. Dr. Inglis soon had his private estate 
confiscated. He fled from New York to London; becoming the first 
bishop of Nova Scotia in 1787, that province having been made a see by 
that time. Nova Scotia became the haven of American Tories; and 
in 1783 about 30,000 loyalists left New York for that place, but about 
a third chose a forbidding spot called Shelburne where natural bar- 
riers and climatic conditions worked disaster. When peace had been 
declared, some states retained the war-time restrictions of banishment 

8Van Tyne, “Loyalists in Amer. Revol.” p. 192. 

®Morning & Evening Service: after Lord’s Prayer, v. “O Lord save the 
King”; r. “and mercifully hear us when we shall call upon Thee.’ Also in Com- 
munion collect, and the 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 20th petitions of Litany. 

Beardsley, p. 313. 


114n active loyalist. Funds distributed among New York, New Jersey and 
Connecticut clergy. 


— 
itulated to the new order, despite the popular conviction that a 
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and property-confiscation, while others like Connecticut relented a bit. 
In the main, those who fled to British territory found nothing but dis- 
appointments, with the refugee missionaries being settled in other sta- 
tions, to take up the thread of missionary activity begun in the Ameri- 
can colonies. 


Il. MASSACHUSETTS 

The fourteen Anglican priests stationed in Massachusetts at the 
outbreak of the Revolutionary war were, for the mose part, firmly con- 
vinced that resolute allegiance to king and parliament was not only a 
moral obligation undertaken at the time of ordination but a practical 
desirability. Due to their uncompromising stand, not a few mission- 
aries were forced to flee the province even before the Declaration of 
Independence had been promulgated, while others got into difficulties 
as years went by, so that only five priests were living in Massachusetts 
at the end of the Revolution.12 The General Court passed an act**® 
in March 1777 that forbade expressions in preaching or praying that 
might discountenance popular support of colonial independency of the 
British empire, under the pain of a £50 fine. This decree, striking at 
the liturgy of the Church, caused the majority of the clergy to suspend 
further services and to leave their stations, taking their families with 
them to such havens as Nova Scotia, where other posts and chap- 
laincies were offered by the Government. 

The Society saw fit in 1779 to drop two missionaries from its rolls 
for disloyalty,** one of them destined to become the first bishop of 
Massachusetts when the American Church was definitely organized. 
Curiously enough, the second bishop of Massachusetts'® was also a 
priest in American favor by having accommodated himself to the situa- 
tion, while an English-born’® missionary remained at his post privately 
ministering to individuals throughout the war, although he declined to 
officiate publicly with a mutilated liturgy. 

The stately King’s Chapel in Boston,’? probably the only stone 
church in America at that time, stood as a majestic symbol of the rela- 
tion between church and state. The provincial governors as well as a 
number of crown officials regularly attended there; and while Boston 

124 meeting of the clergy called at Boston in 1784 to discuss their status 
included the Rev. Messrs. Parker, Bass, Lewis, Fisher, Wheeler, Badger and J. 
Graves. Badger and Graves were from Rhode Island. 


13Wm. Perry, “Hist. Coll. of American Colonial Church,” III, p. 591. 

14Rev. Edward Bass of Newburyport, and Rev. Robert Blackwell of Gloucester, 
N. J. (Perry, III, 609). 

15Rev, Samuel Parker, curate at Trinity, Boston. 

16Rev, William McGilchrist of Salem. 

17Built 1688, the first Church establishment in New England. Conventions 
of the clergy were regularly held there from 1766 up to the war. 


ats 
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was occupied by the British army and navy, both officers and men 
were frequently present. The congregation had, in April 1747, chosen 
a committee to find a worthy successor to the incumbent, the Rev. Mr. 
Price; and after due deliberation issued an invitation to an exceedingly 
popular preacher at Fairfield, Connecticut, whose genuine piety was 
coupled with business ability. 

The Rev. Henry Caner’® in accepting this unique invitation, gave 
up his S. P. G. subsidy on leaving Fairfield, but remained a valued 
correspondent of the Society. His loyalty was ever above question, as 
may be gathered in part from his sermons at the 1759 capture of 
Quebec, at the end of the French and Indian War,'® a farewell at Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson’s departure in 1774, and other productions. When 
Governor Francis Bernard entered Boston in August, 1760, Caner was 
at the head of the clergy and wardens of the three Episcopal churches 
in the town to welcome him. In the letters of John Andrews the entry 


of March 18, 1775 tells of 


© a certain Rev. Doctor of the Established Church in 
this town has lately said that he would rather wade up to his 
knees in blood than that the Ministry should give way.” 


That Dr. Caner was proud of the “red coats” who were occupying 
rebellious Boston, is amply shown by his untiring labor in their interest. 
After the Bunker Hill skirmish, his burial register?° notes that he buried 


seven British soldiers: 


June 18—Capt. Wm. Hudson 65th Reg. 
19—Sgt. John Taylor (Hudson’s Co.) 
21—Lt. John Brewer 14th Reg. rer 

May 20—Sgt. Wm. Ransor 65th Reg. 
27—George Walker (Hudson’s Co.) 
28—Corp. John Blacklock (Hudson’s Co.) 

June 1—James Thirstyn 65th Reg. (Sinclair’s Co.) <n 


The British decided to evacuate Boston in March, 1776, and 
Caner had to flee to Halifax with them, dreading to face probable 
American retaliatory measures. On only seven hours’ notice?! he was 
able to carry away only his registers and sundry pieces of church-plate,?* 


_ 18Born 1700, Yale 1724, M. A. 1735 & D. D. 1766 Oxford; Ord. 1727, served 
Fairfield 20 years. Pious High Church and Tory leanings. Father, a carpenter 
worked at King’s Chapel 1713-5, built first hall for Yale 1717. 

19Henry Foote, “Annals of King’s Chapel”, II., 213-214. At the accession of 
George III (Jan. 1, 1761) Caner preached a laudatory sermon, 

20March 1, 1775 to Feb. 1776 there were 89 dead, previous period 35. 

21Perry, 586 (letter of May 10, 1776). 

22F. A. Jones, “Loyalists of Massachusetts,” p. 77. gh? 
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leaving house, furniture, books and pictures worth £2,000 behind. 
Following a trip to London, he returned early in 1777 to serve at Bris- 
tol, Rhode Island, till the end of the war. Failing eyesight prevented 
the acceptance of any position in England,?* where he died in 1793. 
Once he and the loyalist group in the parish had departed, the gilt 
mitres and crowns on the organs were quietly removed. Only for the 
burial of the Bunker Hill hero, Dr. Joseph Warren,?* was the church 
opened ; but the Congregationalists held forth there in September, 1777, 
as their Old South Church had become a British stable. 

The assistant chaplain at King’s Chapel was the Rev. John Trout- 
beck who made himself disliked for steadily preaching against the 
Whigs.*®> Although not generally considered of great talent, he never- 
theless was able to amass quite an estate spread over neighboring col- 
onies.** He sailed with his family in November, 1775, aboard the war- 
ship “Somerset” for Halifax, but the following year he was at London, 
the guest of the Rev. Samuel Peters, later acting as curate in Cherring- 
ton, Warwickshire.** Severe illness caused him to remove to Blen- 
cowe, where he died August 13, 1779. His wife, while declaring that 
all his real estate had been confiscated, claimed £3,043 from the com- 
mission which made awards to loyalists for losses sustained during the 
war. She received £769, and a pension of £80 till her death in 1816. 

The smallest of the three Episcopal churches in Boston was Christ 
Church, where that distinguished convert, Dr. Timothy Cutler, had 
labored from 1723 to 1765. The parish officers, eager to keep the 
church in order, decreed that 
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“no naills nor pinns be put in the pillars nor front of the 
gallerys with a design to hang hatts on.” 


and further that for the future the sexton was to 


“keep the rails at altar clear from boys and negroes sitting 
there’”’,?® 


23Caner claimed £3900, was awarded £900 and £200 yr. for war salary loss, 
and £100 pension till his death. 

24Salem “Gazette” for April 25, 1776. 

25Born in Blencowe; Queens College Oxford 1741; S. P. G. missionary to 
Indians 1753; King’s Chapel 1755. Married Sarah Gould, daughter of a distiller; 
1774 pamphlet badgered him on rum connections. 

28By 1722 he had three dwellings in Boston, one in the country; land in New 
York, New Hampshire, Connecticut; a library worth £266, a chariot over £133, 
two chaises at £ 30. Wife executrix of father’s estate, whole worth £22,719 sterling. 
(Jones, p. 279). 

27 Jones, p, 279 while Foote, v. 2, p. 192 says he was taken in raids by Ameri- 
can privateers in 1777 and that he held no regular cure. 
28Henry Burroughs, “History of Christ Church”, p. 7. 
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The Society appointed another convert, the Rev. Mather Byles Jr.,?° 

who acquired a reputation as a wit. His maternal ancestors were Rich- 

ard Mather and John Cotton. In composing 37 stanzas of poetry 

about the Boston clergy in 1774, an author writes, 

_2 “There’s punning Byles, provokes our smiles, 
A man of stately parts ; 

Who visits folks to crack his jokes, 
That never mend their hearts. 

With strutting gait and wig so great, 
He walks along the streets, 

And throws out wit or what’s like it, 
To every one he meets’’.*° 


Being a faithful servant of church and state, he felt called upon to re- 
sign on April 18, 1775, the same fateful night in which the famous sig- 
nal to Paul Revere was given from the spire of Christ Church. As 
long as the British held Boston, Byles stayed on, serving as garrison 
chaplain, although the church had been closed in 1775. A French con- 
gregation was given use of the building in 1778, with the Rev. Samuel 
Parker of Trinity Church holding afternoon services, thereby preserv- 
ing the edifice to the communion.*' An ex-army chaplain, the Rev. 
Stephen Lewis,** who had taken the American oath of allegiance, was 
at Christ Church from 1778 to 1785. 

A letter written by Byles in 1776 describes his astonishment at 
the sudden evacuation of the town, and his own troubles in being un- 
able to take more than a couple of beds and some trunks with him to 
exile in a strange place, with five motherless children on his hands. 
His sojourn at Halifax brought him into conflict with the Rev. Joshua 
Wingate Weeks, since he supplanted the latter as chaplain to the garri- 
son and as curate at St. Paul's, Halifax. In May 1789 he became rector 
of Trinity, St. John’s, New Brunswick, a loyalist refugee colony, where 
he died in 1814. The Massachusetts legislature proscribed and ban- 
ished this learned priest, September, 1778, selling his property.** 

The only clergyman in Boston who dared publicly to condemn 


the mob violence against Andrew Oliver, the distributor of stamps in 
. 29Born Jan. 12, 1734/5, Harvard 1751, M. A. 1754 and in Yale 1757; was 
7 i librarian at Harvard 1755-7, Congregational pastor of New London; Ord. 1768, 


D. D. Oxford. His father Rev. Mather Byles Sr. (b. 1706, d. 1788) Congrega- 
tional pastor at Hollis St. Church from 1732 till deprived in August 1775 for 
_Toyaliom—knowen for his puns and jokes. 


80Samuel Drake, “Old Landmarks of Boston” p. 414. 
31 Perry, “Hist. American Church” p. 601. 
: 4 on of Burgoyne’s Light Dragoons (Rev. Samuel Parker, June 21, 
4 784). 
337. orenzo Sabine, “American Loyalists” I., 285. Property at Springfield, 
Granville, Massachusetts; claimed £1,275 4 s., awarded £120 and £100 yr. war loss. 


of 
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1767, was the staunchly loyal rector of Trinity Church, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Walter.** He resigned March 17, 1776, leaving town with his 
family when the British left, to arrive in Halifax in May. His family 
safely deposited there, he joined General Howe in New York serving 
later as chaplain in DeLancey’s loyalist regiment. From 1783 to 1790 he 
was rector of St. George’s, Shelburne, Nova Scotia, acting as dean for 
a while too, his cheerful serenity and open heart endearing him to the 
refugees in that bleak haven. Walter was tall and handsome, remem- 
bered generally for his immaculate powdered wig and wearing a cloak 
over his gown and cassock while on the streets.** A letter from An- 


napolis, Oct. 31, 1784 reads: 


“Parson Walter has arrived in Halifax in the quality of a 

D. D.** What is your opinion of this gentleman? The ladies 

who emigrated from York to Annapolis reprobate him as a fop 

and coxcomb and affirm that his whole attention is given to 


dress, balls and plays.” ’ 


However that may have been, he returned after hostilities were over, 
to become rector of Christ Church, Boston, in 1792, serving till his 
death in 1800 and renewing his former happiness among many friends 
in Boston. 

When the other Episcopal priests in Boston fled, the curate at 
Trinity, the Rev. Samuel Parker,*7 stayed on alone at great personal 
peril, but gaining the respectful admiration of the Whigs by adapting 
himself to the changing political order. Parker was convinced that, 
as a priest in the Church of God, he was obliged to care for the souls of 
the faithful, regardless of political allegiance, and so was willing to 
omit the objectionable prayers in the liturgy. Trinity remained open, 
with regular services throughout the Revolution, the vestry having in 
1776 voted that 


“Mr. Parker the present minister be desired to continue _ 
officiating in said church and that he be requested to omit that 
part of the liturgy of the church which relates to the King’’.** 


84Born 1739 Roxbury, Harvard 1756, school at Salem, Deputy Port Collector 
at Salem.—Convert,-Ord. 1764, rector Trinity July 1764. Married Lydia, daugh- 
ter of former Chief Justice B. Lynde of Mass. Farm 130 acres at Thompson Is- 
land. Son, Lynde, married daughter of Col. Abr. Van Buskirk, a New Jersey 
Tory. (Awarded £293 & £180 yr.). 

35S prague, “Annals of American Pulpit”, V., 233. 

86Kings Coll. Aberdeen 1784. 

87B. 1744 Portsmouth, N. H., Harvard 1764—convert, Ord. 1774, D. D. U. of 
Penn. 1789. Father educated in tanyard, held government positions till he became 
judge of Superior Court, slightly prior to the Revolution. 

38 Batchelder, Eastern Diocese”, p. 559. 4 ass 
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It is said that the ritual of Trinity still omits prayers for the king under 
the authority of that vote.*® 

This dignified, mannerly and benevolent priest so well pleased the 
parish that in 1777 they voted him a gratuity of £75, the incumbent's 
privileges while Dr. Walter was away, and finally the rectorship in 
1779. As King’s Chapel was without its own worship, many from 
that congregation came to hear the popular Parker. When Bishop Bass 
died in 1803, Dr. Parker was chosen second bishop of Massachusetts, 
being consecrated the following year in New York. The severity of his 
gout cut short his episcopate, death coming in December 1804. 

In order to serve Episcopal students at Harvard more fully, Christ 
Church parish in Cambridge was founded in 1759, with the Rev. East 
Apthorp as missionary. Apthorp achieved fame for his firm stand in 
controversies with dissenters, notably Jonathan Mayhew, but in 1765 he 
left to take up life as a parish priest in England. His able arguments 
for a colonial episcopacy led Puritans to believe that, a ¢ 

“His reverend mind, 


5% Begins to grow right-reverendly inclined’’.*° 


An Englishman, the Rev. Winwood Serjeant,* succeeded him in 
1767, after having served in South Carolina. Writing to the Society 
in 1774, he elaborated upon the foment, violence, the rebel tea parties, 
to all of which he was decidedly unsympathetic. Cambridge for obvious 
geographical reasons was the only place where the provincial troops 
could have their headquarters, being near enough to watch the enemy, 
yet protected from sudden attack by an unbridged arm of the sea 
separating Cambridge from Boston. Episcopacy, from the first offen- 
sive on Puritan soil, was now more abhorred than ever, since in Cam- 
bridge almost every conspicuous dwelling on Menotomy Road housed 
a loyalist member of the English Church. “Church Row” became 
synonymous with “Tory Row’. Within a short time Serjeant was 
in difficulties, being imprisoned*? for a time and receiving such rough 
treatment that he gradually became paralyzed. His family was forced 
to flee in 1775, while he served as chaplain to a British ship in Boston 
harbor and officiated at King’s Chapel until he was forbidden in July 
1776 to use prayers** for the king. Serjeant went to England in April 

8®°July 18, 1776 (Foote, v. 2, p. 309). 

4° Bradford, “Life of pide Mayhew”, p. 267. 

41Born 1739 Bristol, England; Oxford, Ord. 1756—S. P. G. curate at S. 
Philip’s, Charleston 1759; at S. George’s Dorchester 1759- 67; to Cambridge 1767; 
voted a house and salary ‘of £100. 


42Memorial, Bristol July 31, 1779. 
*8Memorial, same date (Jones, b. 258). 
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1779, his departure having been delayed by a paralytic stroke, which 
_ combined with the miserable poverty he had to endure, ultimately caused 
his death in 1780.4 His widow made a claim of £1,410 but was 
awarded only £296 10s. 

The church wherein Serjeant had ministered so faithfully was, 
on his departure, turned into barracks, used by Captain Chester’s com- 
pany until December 1775, and subsequently deserted and neglected 
till 1790. It is reported that when Mrs. Washington was in town, she 
requested a service which was held December 31, 1775, the service be- 
ing read by Colonel Palfrey with revised prayers. In contrast to the 
former elegance of the edifice and the usual smart gathering of wealthy 
parishioners and officials, only a small group attended, made up largely 
of army officers present by request, gathered in a lonely building with 
shattered windows, the metal organ pipes destroyed by patriot vandals; 
the whole imperfectly patched up at Washington’s request.*® 

The Rev. Edward Winslow*® was appointed missionary at Brain- 
tree in 1763, also serving a similar parish at Bridgewater twenty miles 
away. Being convinced that a good part of the town was loyal,*? he 
discounted threats and outrages against him, using the full liturgy, pray- 
ing for the king on Sundays and Fridays until late in 1776. Although 
he had risked services for the small Tory group in Bridgewater, that 
church closed its doors in 1777. Winslow left for New York the fol- 
lowing year, acting as chaplain there probably until his death in 1780, 
being buried in St. George’s Church. 

For more than thirty years the Rev. Ebenezer Thompson** labored 
faithfully at St. Andrew’s Church in Scituate, only to receive brutal 
treatment at the hands of local patriots. He had been threatened in 
1775, but since he too believed that most of his congregation could be 
won over to loyalty to the crown,*® he remained at his post. As a re- 
sult of a bodily disorder aggravated by uncivil treatment®® accorded 
him, he died November 28, 1775, his long, patient teaching career so 
suddenly terminated by political upheaval. Having twice preached in 
Trinity Church, Boston, that notable layman, John Rowe writes that 


“both these sermons were honestly designed but very | 
lengthy”.*? 


44Died at Bath, buried with 14-year-old son who died at same time. 
45“Dairy of Dorothy Dudley”, Jan. 1, 1776. 


46Educated at Harvard, served Stratford 1755-63, procuring first organ in 


Conn. in 1756, having a congregation of 150 after 7 years labor. 


47Letters in 1774, 1776 (Perry, III., 573, 584). 

48Born 1712 West Haven; Yale 1733; convert; Ord. 1742; served 1743-76, 
49Perry, IIT., 589, 599. 

59Same, p. 583. 

51Diary of John Rowe, May 10, 1772. 
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The mission included Marshfield, where loyal churchmen had their 


ich church arbitrarily closed.*? 

sed In contrast to the situation in Connecticut, where the single Eng- 

vas lish-born priest fled from his mission at the outbreak of hostilities, an 
Englishman among the Massachusetts missionaries quietly went about 

‘as, attending to the spiritual needs of his flock although his church was 

m- closed. The Rev. William McGilchrist®* came to St. Peter’s in Salem 

ted in 1746, devotedly serving there for thirty-three years. All kinds of 

she annoyances were practiced against him; stones were hurled through the 

be- windows of the church during devotions, it being a common diversion 

the for boys to “go and rock the Tory Church”.** The large membership 

thy soon dwindled when it became necessary in February 1777 to close the 

ely church. In order to break McGilchrist’s spirit, the patriotic element 

ith tried to starve him out; but as he was old and infirm, their sporting 

Is ; sense apparently came to the fore, as they relaxed in their terrorism. 

Indicative of the deep dislike harbored by dissenters for “church- 

in- men’, are passages in Samuel Curwen’s®*® journal, where he writes 

les from Bristol, England, on September 7, 1777 about a 

he 

Ly - “Dr. Stonehouse—his discourse serious & sensible & his 

igh _ delivery with becoming energy, very unlike the insipid coldness 

hat _d prevalent among the preferment seeking, amusement hunting 


‘macaroni parsons’ who to the shame and dishonor of this age 


20 and nation constitute the bulk of those of the Established clergy 
that possess valuable livings”.*’ 
ed Besides criticising “well-fed priests of large dimensions”, Curwen praises 
tal 
in OO “Dr. Noel dean of Salisbury, the only Episcopal preacher 
be that I ever saw or heard repeat the Lord’s Prayer by heart; a 
re- . not one of them daring to trust to their memory except this 
led man’’.°® 
so In 1771, the Rev. Robert B. Nickolls*® came to Salem as curate 
in and schoolmaster. The early days of revolutionary feeling found him 
lat a chaplain aboard H. M. S. “Bristol”, being present at the attack on 
52Perry, IIT., 589, 599. 
58Born 1707 England; Balliol College; died 1780. 
gote, 307. > 
ss 85In 1764, of 4,500 population, 110 families were Anglicans. = 


56Curwen (b. 1715; Harvard 1735; d. 1802) unpopular legislator at Salem; 
a loyalist, went to England; bitter on neglect to refugees, wavered between native 
urge and loyalty. 

S7Journal Samuel Curwen. 

58March 29, 1782, Whitehall Chapel. 

59Born 1739; Queens Coll. Oxford 1766; curate King’s Chapel; B.C. L. in 
1778. Father held Govt. post, died in Revolution; family fled to Quebec, where 
brother’s bravery against Americans was noted. 
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Sullivan’s Island® and later serving army units in New York and Rhode 
Island as chaplain. Upon his settling in England, various livings 
were conferred on him, becoming dean at Middleham, Yorkshire, by 
1786. His thundering sermons directed against the slave traffic and 
the French Revolution, later earned Nickolls some measure of fame 
in England, where he died October 11, 1814. 


Following McGilchrist’s death, the Rev. Nathaniel Fisher*t was 
called to Salem, but was arrested at Portsmouth as a British subject. 


The committee from St. Peter’s procured his release when he took an 
oath of allegiance in 1782. 

The large congregation of St. Michael’s in Marblehead, which in — 
the troublous time was materially reduced, had for its leader the Rev. —. 
Joshua Wingate Weeks.*? His quiet enjoyment of his charge was - 
rudely interrupted when, in 1775, he was forced to flee with his family . 
to Maine, where he owned some land. He arrived at Frankfort, April : 
26, 1775. The next morning he found a mob at the court house pre- 
venting him from unloading his furniture. After an hour’s severe ex- 
amination by the town committee, during which he was required to 
sign papers, he was allowed to land his goods. A further hostile dem- 
onstration took place in August of that year, when a musket aimed 
at the window of Bailey’s parsonage failed to go off. The next year 
saw Weeks back in Marblehead among the many firm Tories there, 
using the full liturgy and therefor being confined to prison three times 
as well as starved. Marblehead was predominantly of Whig sentiment, 
many of the Episcopal laity being active in naval operations for W ash- 
ington’s army, and Weeks’ loyalist stand troubled the church members" 
greatly. 

The General Assembly refused to let Weeks leave the country, 
summoning him with thirty others to swear allegiance to the American 
States which he refused, finally escaping** to Newport in July 1778. 
Upon his return from a trip to England where he managed to stir up 
trouble against the Rev. Edward Bass the following year,** he went 
to Halifax as curate at St. Paul’s, but his irregular attendance Ree 


oan 


caused the Society to dismiss him from the post in favor of the Rev 
Mather Byles in 1782. The resultant loss of position® provoked Weeks 


60°F t, Moultrie, S. C. June 28, 1776. 

61Born 1742 Dedham; Harvard 1763; S. P. G. School at Granville; Ord. 
1777; at Annapolis N. S. 1778-81; died 1812. 

82Born Hampton, N. H.; Harvard 1758; Congregational pastor; Ord. 1763. 
One of originators of 1778 plan to make Penobscot a Tory haven. Son a captain 
of Nova Scotia Fencible Infantry. ae 

83Journal of Rev. J. W. Weeks on his trip to Newport, 1778. 

64 Batchelder, “Hist. Eastern Diocese”, p. 483. 

85He had been deputy chaplain at Annapolis Royal N. S., also curate at St. 
Paul's. 
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to bitter enmity and we find him traveling about®* for the next few 
years." 

When the Society dismissed its missionary at Newburyport, the 
Rev. Edward Bass", it precipitated a long controversy over the actual 
status of Bass in a community where scarcely a single Tory was 
known.®® This direct descendant of John Alden and Priscilla Mullens 
had been converted from his strong Puritanical heritage to the Church 
in which he was to gain such a high place. As evidence of the theologi- 
cal character of contemporary academic work, Bass’ master’s thesis 
bore the title of 7 

“Will the blessed in the future world after the last Judg- 
7 ment make use of articulate speech and will that be Hebrew?” 
When the offer was made of a curacy in Newburyport’s Anglican so- 
ciety, Bass had to pass the inspection of Warden Atkins, who was led 
to remark 


“Well, gentlemen, he pares an apple and lights a pipe more 
like a gentleman than any of the oe candidates you have 
brought to me.”™ 

Upon his acceptance, Bass settled down to parish work at St. Paul’s. 
Always cordial and taking a prominent part in affairs, he preached at 
John Rowe’s installation in 1768 as Grand Master of Masons in North 


America. 

Being a very mild Tory, Bass agreed to omit the objectionable 
prayers, to the scorn of his colleagues. The S. P. G. withdrew its finan- 
cial aid and dismissed him for disloyalty in 1779, reasoning that a con- 
scientious loyalist would not have found the hearty welcome accorded 
Bass. Taking varied testimony™* into account, it appears that Bass, 
in his mild, balanced way was too compliant to the rebels, rather than 
decisively pro-American. His own letters’* admit some of the implica- 


Preston 1793, Gaysborough 1795. 

87 Died 1804, awarded pension of £21 till death and half pay £59 5s 7 as chap- 
lain to King’s Orange Rangers (app’t, 1781) and £50 of a £150 claim, and £160 for 
loss of income. 

68Born 1726 Dorchester; Harvard 1744, with Cushing & Mayhew (was 21st 
out of class of 33); teaching; Congregational pastor; Ord. 1752; rector 1753, 
D. D., U. of Penn. 1789. 

69Perry, v. 3 p. 599. 

70 Addison “Life of Bishop Bass”, p. 7—Bass took the positive side of the ques- 
tion. 

71 Same, p. 14. 

72Perry, v. 3; Defended as loyalist by: Parker (615), Wardens (620), Cus- 
toms Collector Atkins (635), Capt. Packer (619'—as conciliatory: Walter (609- 
614), Clark (612), Col. Frye (628). 

73Perry, III., 616, 617, 621. 
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tions found in the charges preferred against him, such as keeping fasts 
and feasts appointed by Congress.** In any case, the dismissal was_ 
upheld in 1785, and no reply was made to his claims of war losses. 

Intellectual force or brilliancy could never be claimed for Bass, 
but his benevolence and simple humility entered into his election to the 
episcopate. In 1797 he was consecrated first bishop of Massachusetts 
at Philadelphia, later to have supervision over Rhode Island and New 
Hampshire. The Rev. Dr. Walter, one of those who had testified to 
his wartime loyalty, welcomed him to the diocese on behalf of the clergy. | 
Bishop Bass’ episcopal administration lasted but a few years, “a 
causing his death in 1803. 

The most tragic figure among the many loyal missionary priests in 7 
Massachusetts, was the Rev. William Clark.** His post was at nl 
ham,** an agricultural section having 239 houses according to a census 
of 1765,"7 with the Anglican group proportionately small. He was a 
quiet, peaceable man, abstaining generally from the feverish political dis- 
cussions, contenting himself with the pious hope 


“May God open the eyes of an infatuated and deluded peo- 

_ ple before it is too late, that they may see how nearly their 

happiness is connected with a subjection to King and Parlia- 
ment’’.78 


Church services and prayers for the king had been stopped in accord- 
ance with a recent dictum of the Whigs, but the more private offices, 
as baptism and burial, were carried on in private dwellings, the church 
being turned into a troop storehouse.”® Two fleeing Tories asked for 
and received direction from Clark to an asylum in another county, for 
which he was listed as a town enemy and brought to trial in 1777. At | 
the time of his arrest, he was 


“carried to a publick house and shut up in a separate room for 
_ ¥% hour to view the picture of Oliver Cromwell”.*° 


Two other Tories in Dedham were the objects of Whig attentions 7 
but since they were not particularly molested, one is led to believe that 
Clark suffered for heresy*' rather than treason, in the hopes that the 


74Further charges were that he read the Declaration of Independence, preached 
for a clothing collection to aid rebel soldiers. 
75Born Danvers, Mass., son of Peter Clark; Harvard 1759; Ord. 1768; to 
Boston. 
1% Also served Stoughton, S. P. G. supplying £20 out of £50 salary. — 
ITBy Samuel Dexter, shows 1919 inhabitants. 
78“Commem. Discourses, Centennial of Church in Mass.” , p. 32. 
29Worthington, “Hist. of Dedham’, p. 70. 
— 8°Report for 1778, p. 49/50 (Pascoe, “200 Yrs. of S. P. G.”, p. 49). 


81Worthington, p. 71. = 
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Colburn estate*? might go to interested parties with Clark driven off. 
His trial on June 12th in Boston progressed favorably despite absence 
of counsel, until he was required to swear allegiance to the Common- 
wealth. This he refused to do; as a result he was ordered banished to 
the West Indies as a felon,** but actually held aboard a guardship in the 
harbor. Poor Clark suffered with asthma and hard usage on the ship, 
ended in his losing the power of speech, which, added to his deafness, 
made him a pitiable figure. A local Whig, Dr. Ames, interceded for him, 
obtaining a license for his removal to the British at Newport in June 
1778. Ina long melancholy letter** to Dr. Chandler, Clark tells of the 
protests in Newport occasioned by the scarcity of provisions and the 
steady arrival of refugees. He had been advised to go to England 
which he reluctantly did, but as so many other suffering Tories dis- 
covered, nobody was anxious to help. The Rev. Mr. Weeks wrote*® 
that the people in Newport subscribed £30 for Clark’s relief, and while 
in England, both Chandler and Count Rumford urged an award of a 
£60 pension. 

His first wife having succumbed to stark misery, Clark remarried*® 
in 1786 and went to Digby, Nova Scotia, to rest and do some good in 
his priestly capacities. That his dream of tranquillity vanished is evi- 
denced by a letter®’? to the Rev. Samuel Peters, in which he is con- 
cerned over criticism voiced against his acceptance of a pension, stoutly 
maintaining that if any act of disloyalty could be positively proved, he 
would consent to be hanged on the next tree. His wife needed a warmer 
climate and he received permission to go to the United States, where 
he died, 1815, at Quincy. His last days had become a bit more com- 
fortable financially,** but his physical handicaps were a permanent me- 
morial of patriot solicitude. At all events, Clark must often have won- 
dered whether Parker and Bass had not embarked upon a more fruitful 


course. 


With varied degrees of success the British army and navy held. 
most of Rhode Island from 1776-79, being forced to stage occasional 
forays to subdue the more obstreperous rebels. A case in point was the 
1778 attack on Bristol, when the town was burnt, St. Michael’s Church 


III. RHODE ISLAND 


; 82This had been given as an inheritance to the Church. In addition, another 
influential Tory was not prosecuted at all. 
88Jones, p. 88. 


847. ondon, Nov. 10, 1780 to Dr. T. B. Chandler, of New seal 
85July 14, 1778. =. 
86 Married a Mrs. Dunbar of New York, 28 years old. 


87 Digby, May 21, 1787, denying any intent to go to United States as hinted. 
88His pension ran on, plus £30 for losses and £50 for income loss. 
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being consumed as well.*® At that particular place, the zealous and 
faithful Rev. John Usher®® extended his ministrations to the negroes and 
Indians of the neighborhood, dying after a service of more than 50 years, 
in 1775. He was succeeded for a time by the Rev. Henry Caner, 
formerly of Boston, but the parish was more dependably served by 
John Usher Jr.,°* who acted as lay reader after his father died. This 
loyal soul began his career as a lawyer; then at the age of 53 felt it 
to be his duty to act as lay reader, gathering church members in the 
court house until a new church was built, 1786; obtaining holy orders 
in 1793 at the age of seventy. 

In the person of the Rev. John Graves,®* missionary at King’s 
Chapel, Providence, we have another outstanding example of that pious 
earnestness so characteristic of many S. P. G. priests. He had re- 
signed a comfortable living in England to labor in a wild country, and 
he succeeded wonderfully. His church was always crowded; and he 
was held personally, in great esteem. The Rhode Island Whigs passed 
a decree on May 4, 1776, forbidding use of the king’s name in all Rhode 
Island proceedings ; and in July 1776, a fine of £100 on anyone preach- 
ing or praying for the royal family. In consequence, Graves 
7 “saw fit to absent himself from duty though very earnestly re- : 

quested to keep up the worship, saying he could not, as prayers 

for King George were forbidden.” 


The church was shut; but Graves remained, his support cut off,°* to 
baptize privately and bury the dead until 1782. Notwithstanding his 
long, unselfish devotion to the community, the vestry voted his expul- 
sion from glebe and parsonage, not reinstating him after the war. 
Although Quakers dominated the Narragansett area of Rhode Is- 
land, an Episcopal church was built there as early as 1707, namely, St. 
Paul’s, Kingston, an ugly timber church of Puritan type, used during 
the war as barracks. One of the ablest S. P. G. missionaries had la- 
bored there, the Rev. James McSparran, from 1720 to 1757. Fashion- 
able gatherings attended on Sundays to listen to the preacher in his 
black gown and bands and silk gloves, exhort from his high pulpit. 
The Rev. Samuel Fayerweather®™ came in 1757 ; and by his quiet tactful- 
89 Anderson, “Hist. of Colonial Church”, IIT., 455. 


90Born 1689; Harvard 1719; Ord. 1722; S. P. G. to Bristol; crippled. His 
father had been Lt. Gov. of N. H. 

91. ay reader 18 years.; Ord. 1793; rector till 1800; resigned, died 1804; born 
1722; Harvard 1743. 

%2Vicar of Clapham, Yorks; at S. Michael’s, Bristol, 1780-4; died 17835. 
Brother, Rev. Matthew Graves at New London. 

Letter Sept. 19, 1776 (Hawkins, “Missions of the Church in N. A.”, p. 242) 

*4Rev, Samuel Fayerweather; Harvard 1743, M. A. Oxford; Ord. 1756; 
convert; S. P. G. to Wineyard, S. C., before Rhode Island; married 1763 to Abigail 
Bours, widow Rev. Peter Bours. 
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ness and humor succeeded in gaining the esteem of all the varied dis- 
senters. On one occasion in reprimanding the parish for poor attend- 


ance, he said: 

oe “You have a thousand frivolous excuses—but there is ; 
none more common with you than the plea of foul weather, = 
but come here and you will always find Fairweather”.® 


When he refused to omit the prayers in question the church was closed, 
but private houses were opened to his preaching, while the more private “. 
offices were frequently said. He preached the last service in King’s 

Chapel, Boston, prior to the Revolution, with Gen. Gage present.** In 

spite of his apparent official Tory position, Fayerweather not only took 

certain oaths to the Whigs, but personally favored the patriot cause. 

He was thereby able to function practically unmolested till his death in 

1781, being buried under the altar beside Dr. McSparran. 

Anglicanism was introduced®* as early as 1694 in the Newport 
section, among the large Quaker population. The Society sent the Rev. 

James Honyman in 1704, who served till his death in 1750. A new ; 
beautiful timber church was erected in 1726, where the famous Dean 

George Berkely®* preached to large gatherings upon his visit to this 
country. Trinity parish grew so prosperous, that, a few years before _ 
the Revolution, the Society had entirely withdrawn its subsidy. The 

Rev. Marmaduke Browne having died in 1771, the popular curate and 
schoolmaster, the Rev. George Bisset®®, became rector, extending his : 
ministrations to the British army of occupation which evacuated Rhode ; 
Island October 25, 1779. Leaving his wife and children destitute, he | 
departed with the troops, and the Whigs promptly seized whatever 
property was left behind, but later the furniture was returned to his 
wife’. She was allowed to join him in New York’ the next year; 
and after a visit to London, Bisset went to St. Johns, N. B., as a rec- 

The British did not defile Trinity, although they turned other 
churches into stables ; hence the retaliation when they left, by the Whigs 7 
who ransacked the church. An altar piece used since 1725, with the 
arms of Great Britain woven in the design and part of the carving, was 
ripped out by some young patriots who took it to the north part of the 


Updike, “Hist. of Church in Narragansett”, II., 48. 


*7By the Rev. Mr. Lockyer, petition to S. P. G. in 1702. 


- Gage came as governor May 1774, and this service was on Sept. 18. ’ 


9°From England 1767 ,—sensible, scholarly, shy but esteemed. 
100Penelope, daughter of James Honyman, Jr.—married April 1773—accom- a 

panied Bisset to N. B., dying 1816 at age of 70. sg 
101S prague, p. 80;—while there he preached at St. Paul’s and St. George’s. 


1027» 1786, dying there 1788. 
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town, set it up as a target and demolished it'®*. The royal crown was 
left on the spire, as it was too hard a job to remove it. 

The curate at Trinity, the Rev. Willard Wheeler’®*, came from 
Maine in 1772, but his conduct of the parish school at Newport was 
unsatisfactory to the congregation. The Rev. Jacob Bailey of Pownal- 
borough, Maine, throws interesting light on Wheeler’s course in a let- 
ter’®> where he tells of 


“Mr. Wheeler, who is neither Whig nor Tory, but so ter- 3 


- rified with both as to retire from human society. He lives like 
a hermit and employs his time in making butter and cheese.” - 


_ Apparently a good deal of churning was done, as he did not of- 
ficiate until after the war when he was chosen rector of St. Andrew’s, 
Scituate'®*, having other small cures added as time went on. | 


IV. CONNECTICUT 


At the outbreak of the Revolution, twenty priests of the Church 
of England were serving more than forty churches in Connecticut, con- 
centrated chiefly in the southwestern portion of the province, but with 
other important parishes scattered along the Long Island Sound and 
along river beds. By 1774 it was estimated'® that one out of every 
thirteen persons in the province was a member of the Anglican Church. 
The clergy were, on the whole, natives of the province, hence their ap- 
preciation of local political attitudes, resulting in the prudent position 
so generally adopted. A convention of the clergy held on July 23'4, 
1776, considered their mutual problems, since all the missionaries left 
in their stations were, in varying degrees, of Tory persuasion. It was 
agreed that the public exercise of ecclesiastical functions should be sus- 
pended—a measure designed to save the Church from ruin, while or- 
dination vows need not be broken. Even so, individual missionaries 
suffered from patriot zealots, while the outstanding Tory champion met 
death in his pulpit, having kept his churches open in defiant challenge 
of the new order. 

When hostilities were over, the fifteen priests still laboring in Con- 
necticut discovered that financial support by the Society was withdrawn, 
forcing them to rely upon impoverished parishes for support, present- 
ing an embarrassing situation. A meeting held in Woodbury to discuss 

103M ason, “Annals of Trinity, Newport’, p. 24. 

104Born 1734 Concord; Harvard 1755; Ord. 1767; at Georgetown, 1768-72; 
died Scituate 1810. 
a 8, 1779. Letter by Parker June 21, 1784, tells of Wheeler on Boston 


106 4]so served Trinity, Marshfield; later St. Thomas, Taunton, 1790. 
107 Beardsley, “Hist. of P. E. Church in Conn.” p. 288 
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111Yale, former chaplain in British regiment. 
1127 ucy Jarvis “Church life in Colonial Conn.”, p. 26. 
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their status resulted in the withdrawal of a number of priests to posts, 
offered by the Society in neighboring British dominions. Curiously 
enough, the first bishop of Connecticut had been an ardent Tory, for 
that reason encountering opposition to his election, which was secretly 
voted in March, 1783, at Woodbury’. 

The oldest Episcopal edifice in Connecticut, Christ Church, Strat- 
ford, was built in 1724, although the parish had been organized in 1707, 
with thirty communicants. Following the ministrations of various mis- 
sionaries, the distinguished Congregationalist convert, the Rev. Samuel 
Johnson’, came in 1723. As the church grew **°, Johnson was given 
an assistant in 1764, the Rev. Ebenezer Kneeland?'?, who succeeded to 
the rectorship in 1772, upon Johnson’s death. On the Sunday after 
the Lexington battle, Kneeland was interrupted in his prayers for the 
king by a firm patriot, who, rising in his pew, denounced George III. 
and declared that prayers for him must never be uttered in Stratford 
again. The rector solemnly closed his prayer book, rose from his knees, 
and gave the benediction, upon which the church was closed till the end 
of the war'?*. All the church-members were most ardent Whigs; and 
Kneeland found life miserable, virtually becoming a prisoner in his own 
house, where he died April 1777. 

That relations between Tory and Whig were not always strained 
is brought out by an incident occurring in 1779/80 at Stratford, when 
salt had grown scarce. The civil authority induced an Anglican Tory, 
Mr. Vandyke'?’, then living there***, to make use of his wide contacts 
in New York in obtaining salt from the British under a truce. Some 
2000 bushels were procured, sold to the farmers at $5. per bushel, much 
to the indignation of poorer, hotheaded patriots. The incident was 
hushed up by the declaration that a “practical necessity” was existing, 
opposition notwithstanding. 

About ten miles up the Housatonic at Derby was the station of 
the Rev. Richard Mansfield™*. Puritan bitterness at his conversion was 
so great that, when he sailed to England for holy orders, his own sister 

108“Jarvis Centenary Celebration 1879”, p. 10. 

109Reyv, Samuel Johnson; to King’s College in 1754; return, died 1772. Only 
surviving son, William Samuel, special agent for Conn. 1766, to plead for Epis- 

copate; member of Council; chosen 1 of 3 to go to Philadelphia 1774, but sent a 
substitute. He was neutral after 1776, lived on estate; Pres. of Columbia; died 


1819. 
11079 442 communicants. 


118Not listed as an S. P. G. missionary by Pascoe. 

1147 etter by John Brooks, 1841, cited in Hinman’s “War “ Revolution” p. 
116/7. 

115Born 1724, New Haven; father a Congregational deacon; Yale 1741; con- 
vert. Ord. 1748; D. D. Yale 1792, first Episcopalian to get the degree there. 
Parish #10, church in 1737, had 146 communicants in 1749. 
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prayed that he might be lost at sea’*®. This charming, scholarly priest 
was tireless in his performance of ecclesiastical duties, going on wide 
tours, keeping open house for numerous guests despite his moderate 
means, and steadily preaching peaceable submission to the king. In 
1775 he estimated that, of the 130 families in the congregation, about 
110 were steadfast, the others being led by a Captain John Holbrook, 
whose discontent over the choice of the church site had long been smoul- 
dering. The militia was sent in December of that year to quell the 
Derby Tories, leading Mansfield to write to Governor Tryon, listing 
the loyalists and predicting that several thousand sympathizers in the 
western counties could join the Regulars. A subsequent letter*’ tells 
how it became necessary for him to abandon his family and flee to Hemp- 
stead when his dispatch had been intercepted. Later he returned to his _ 
post, being present at the Woodbury conference in 1783. Guileless, 


learned, and most polite, Mansfield served as rector for more than 
seventy years, although his voice failed about twenty years prior to his 
death in 1820. 

The Anglican group at Fairfield*** developed into the strongest 
Church center in Connecticut, more than a third of the total population 
there being Churchmen. In 1774 the Rev. John Sayre arrived from 
Newburg, New York, just in time to experience the pre-war wave of 
fanaticism. But as he willingly renounced the rates due him, asking 
only a mere subsistence in addition to his S. P. G. bounty and medical 
fees, he was tolerated for a time. A Whig mob presently attacked his 
house, demanding his arms, but withdrew. rather guiltily upon learning 
of the advanced stage of pregnancy of Mrs. Sayre. Although confined 
to his house and garden, and intercourse officially denied him, neverthe- 
less aid came from parishioners by stealth, while he contrived to send 
his sons with food to certain Tories lodged in jail. Among the acts of 
the Committee of War, dated Jan. 28, 1777, it is recorded that 


“a reverend clergyman of Fairfield was sent to the Governor 
and Council as being dangerous to this and the United States; ; 
who was ordered to the parish of New Britain, in Farmington, 
under the care of Col. Lee, and not to depart out of the limits 

of the society.” 


The same body, under the date of July 25, 1777, decreed _ 


“upon the desire of Peter Bulkley and others, Churchwardens, 
and Jonathan Sturges, Thaddeus Burr, etc. and at request of 


116Hawkins, p. 324. 

117Dec. 29, 1775. 

118Parish #2, Trinity Church 1725, 1738; Rev. Henry Caner, Jr. 1727-47; 
Rev. Jos. Lamson 1747-d1773; one who preached submission to the Stamp Act. 

119Hinman, War of Revolution, p. 407. 
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the civil authority, selectmen and committee of inspection at 
Fairfield requesting the Governor and Council that Rev. John 
Sayer might be released from confinement at Farmington and 
return to Fairfield to his care and charge, etc. 

The Governor and Council directed said Sayer to be re- 
leased from his confinement and permitted him to return to 
Fairfield and there to remain within limits of the first society 
by his giving bond with sufficient surety for his future good be- 
havior, The bond taken by Jonathan Sturges and Thaddeus 
Burr, to whom he was delivered’”°.” 


Gradually he was allowed to visit North Fairfield’** and Stratfield to 
conduct services. Being unwilling to mutilate the liturgy, he selected 
passages from the Old and New Testaments, the Psalms, the Homilies, 
using the Catechism on Sunday afternoons'**. The British under Tryon 
attacked on July 7, 1779, burning the town; the Church, the S. P. G. 
library, and the church plate were consumed. When the Whigs fled, 
they took all carriages and vehicles with them, leaving the Tory group 
stranded. Sayre was left destitute, with a wife and eight children; 
hence his decision to retire with the British troops, arriving at Flush- 
ing. In 1782 he went to New Brunswick, Canada, petitioning the next 
year for a land grant, which was awarded. He was appointed by Lord 
Dorchester as a government agent at St. Johns, New Brunswick, to lo- 
cate the lands granted in New Brunswick to American refugee loyalists ; 
but his death in 1784 at Burton, cut short that estimable labor. 

A church was built in 1763 at North Fairfield and served by the 
Rev. Mr. Sayre, galleries having been built to care for the flock which 
had more than doubled since its organization. But the patriots were 
eager to destroy the edifice, shooting bullets through the windows as a 
pastime, and generally defiled the church fabric. As a lay reader, the 
Rev. Philo Shelton?** served Fairfield, North Fairfield, and Stratfield, 
being careful to avoid any strife, but sympathizing with the British. 

Parish activities at New Haven'** went quietly on, without any 
particularly serious interruptions, under the sober and benevolent guid- 
ance of the Rev. Bela Hubbard’**. Though not considered brilliant, 
Hubbard tempered his loyalist inclinations, and so was able to serve both 

120P. 471, 

1211 Sunday at North Fairfield, 1 at Stratfield, 2 at Fairfield, 

1227 etter, Flushing, Nov. 8, 1779. 

123Born 1754, Ripton; Yale 1775; Ord. 1785. He was first of family to have 
a college or professional training, was of 3d generation from Daniel Shelton, who 
setiled town in 1680—a landed, Episcopalian family. 

124Church built 1753; Rev. Ebeneezer Punderson 1753-60; Rev. Solomon 


Palmer 1763-6; Rev. Bela Hubbard 1767-. In 1772 Hubbard mentions 503 mem- 


bers. 
125Born 1739, Guilford, Yale 1768; convert. Ord. 1764; at Guilford, 1764-7. 


D. D. Yale 1804. 
— 
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New Haven and West Haven'** right on through the Revolution. He 
closed his churches in accord with the 1776 agreement for a while, but — 
soon quietly re-opened them, even praying for 
_ “Congress and the free and independent states of America.” _ 

In July 1779, the British fleet under Sir George Collier, together 
_ with General Tryon’s troops, occupied New Haven, plundering its 
neighbor, West Haven. Hubbard was treated with the utmost respect 
by the soldiers, despite his conciliatory attitude toward the Whigs. 
When in 1795 the town was afflicted by the yellow fever plague, this 
simple, reserved little priest, with wide social connections, courageously 
went about his mission, relieving suffering to whatever extent he was 
able. Hubbard’s death in 1812 was genuinely lamented. Bishop Jarvis 
officiated at the burial. 

Farther inland, with Wallingford as a base, the Rev. Samuel An- 
drews’*’ served a territory about twenty miles wide’** and occasionally : 
made trips like that of 1767, when he journeyed 150 miles to Allington, 
New Hampshire. His Tory sympathies provoked Whig solicitude; and . 
he was forced to give bonds to reside within parish limits, not being 7 
allowed to visit without permission. But, restricted as he was, Andrews 
labored steadily on during the Revolution. In 1786 he removed to New | 
Brunswick, Canada, to become the first rector of St. Andrew’s Church | 
there. 

The first Anglican service in Waterbury was performed in 1737, 
with a parish of six families, but growing within seven years to forty 
families, with proportionate increases as time passed by, served by nu- 
merous clergy'*®. Churchmen were a numerous minority, causing — 
jealousies and fears which manifested, among other things, a growing 
hostility over school districts. A vote was passed**® in 1775 dividing 
the school district of Farmington and Wallingford Road into two, one — 
for Presbyterians, the other for Anglicans. The Rev. James Scovil © 
proved a discreet loyalist’**; hence the earnest desire of the parish to 
have him stay at his post even though money was scarce. He divided 
his time in Waterbury, with the smaller charge at Christ Church, West- 7 


126Parish #9, had 220 members in 1772. 

127Born 1736; Yale, 1759; Ord. 1760/1; died 1818. 

128]. etter of 1773 tells of serving Guilford and Killingsworth one Sunday a 
year each, Union Church 1741 with North Haven & Cheshire; Cheshire Church 
1770. 

129By Rev. Jonathan Arnold till 1740; Rev. T. Morris 1740-2; Rev. John Lyon 
1743-7; Rev. Richard Mansfield till 1759. } 

130Benry Bronson, “History of Waterbury” p. 331. 

131Born 1732; a weaver; Yale 1757; M. A. Kings College 1761; Ord. 1759; 
died 1808. 
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bury (now Watertown)*** Scovil was badgered a good deal, often 

sleeping away from home to escape sudden midnight visits, but on the 

whole, the populace respected his courage in remaining at his mission. ' 

Finally in 1785 he went to New Brunswick, but contrived to make fre- . 

quent visits to Waterbury, to meet old friends, till in 1788 he removed : 

to Kingston, Kings County, New Brunswick, where he died 1808. 
A native son, the Rev. Ebenezer Dibblee*** was stationed at the 

sleepy town of Danbury***, where a church had been built about 1763. & 

When in 1777 a large force under Tryon raided the town, it was dis- - 

covered that the local church and meeting house had been used by the : 

American commissioners as storage places for military supplies. The 

British spared the Anglican edifice, taking the stores out into the street 

to burn them, but saw to it that the meeting-house was entirely con- 

sumed along with the stores. Although Dibblee labored on at his post 

during the Revolution, he evidently did not have a pleasant time, judg- 

ing from a letter**> by Dr. Seabury, where he relates that ~ 


‘“. Dibblee has gone to Sharon to be inoculated for small a 
pox, and possibly to enjoy a few weeks of rest from persecu- _ 
tion.” 

Following his service at Newport, the Rev. Jeremiah Leaming*** 
was sent to Norwalk in 1758, where he continued his publications de- 
fending the cause of Episcopacy. Despite the many outrages perpe- 
trated in connection with the Stamp Act, he was convinced that a little 
vigorous teaching would bring the submission of church-members to 
British authority. This kind, inoffensive, little man soon received a call 
from the “Sons of Liberty”, who, entering his house, hung his picture 
upside down on a sign post, and carted him off to jail’*? Being refused 
even a bed while locked up, Leaming contracted hip trouble, making 
him a cripple for life; hence the later description’** of him as being of 
ashen and withered features, small, emaciated, and very lame. Tryon’s 

132Begun in 1742, had 20 members in 1764. Scovill spent one-third of his 
time there. 

133Born 1715 Danbury; Yale 1748; Congregational license 1734/5; Ord. 
1748; served Greenwich and Stamford too. Columbia D. D. 1793; died 1799 Stam- 
ford. (Updike.) 

Sabine (v 1. p. 379) lists a Rev. Frederick Dibblee as born 1753 Stamford, 
Kings College—S. P. G. post at Stamford—ordered out by Selectmen in 1783 
never to return—became rector Christ Church, Woodstock, N. B., died 1823. 

134Only big event previous to Revolution was the dysentery epidemic of 1775 
wherein 130 persons died, more than in the war. 

135Hinman, p. 307. 


136Born 1717 Middletown; Yale 1745; D. D. Columbia 1789; convert; lay | 


) reader; Ord. 1747; Newport 1747-58; served 21 yrs. at Norwalk; 8 yrs. at Strat- 
ford, at Ridgefield—died 1804 New Haven. Pras 'S 

137 Beardsley, p. 316. 

138] etter by Miss M. L. Hillhouse, 1855. 
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1779 expedition burned the church among other buildings, causing 
Leaming, as he writes*®® to lose all, £1200, etc., retiring to the New 
York base of the troops. Following the war, when the Woodbury 
conference was considering the choice of a bishop, Leaming’s name was 
proposed ; but he declined due to his advanced age. 

The Rev. John Beach’*, the missionary at Newtown and Red- 
ding'*', had as a pupil of Dr. Cutler been converted, causing a good 


lady to aver that she = 


“knew Mr. Beach would turn Churchman for she never heard 
of anyone that kept reading Church books but what always 
did**.” 


He earned the reputation of being the boldest and most aggressive 
_ Tory among the native Connecticut clergy. In a letter of Oct. 2, 1765, 
he wrote that he was unable | 


“to discover in any of the Church people the least inclination to * 


sedition and rebellion against their mother country on account 


of the Stamp duty.” 


ay 


Militiamen set out in 1775 to subdue the Tories in that section’*’, — 


and as Beach refused to sign the Articles of Association, he was put 
under bond not to bear arms or discourage enlistment. While his col- 
leagues agreed to suspend public services, Beach kept his churches open 
throughout the war, affirming that he 


_ “would pray and preach for the King till the rebels cut out 7 


tongue’**.” 
7 The loyalist association in Redding was quite strong, yet it is hard 
to believe that Beach could keep his church there up to his standard 
during the winter of 1779 when General Putnam was encamped in the 
immediate vicinity'*®. This bold but gentle priest later wrote'*® that 


_ “Newtown and Redding are, I believe, the only parts of 
_ New England that have refused to comply with the doings 


139July 1779, cited in Hawks & Perry “Documentary Hist. of P. E. Church” 
II. 203; a new temporary church was built, used by Dibblee. 

140Born 1700; Yale 1721; Congregational convert; Ord. 1732; declined offer 
in 1750 by Newport; preached at 1760 clerical convention. 

141Newtown 1732, church 1746. Redding parish 20x12 miles, church 1734. 

142Burroughs “Hist. of Christ Church’, p. 9. 

143] etter by Rev. Wm. Mansfield 1775 (Hawks & Perry, p. 199). 


144Perry, Hist. Amer. Church, p. 460. 

146Oct, 31, 1781. 
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of Congress, and for that reason have been the butt of general 


hatred.” 

A group of patriots, having watched him enter the prayer desk 
and begin prayers for the king, aimed muskets at him. A shot actually 
struck the sounding board, but Beach calmly continued, saying 

s 
“Fear not them which kill the body but are not able to 


kill the soul; but rather fear him which is able to destroy 
both soul and body in Hell.” 


This declaration apparently squelched further action for a time. A\l- 

though afflicted by colic the latter thirty years of his life, making 

travel a hardship, he managed to build up his parishes amazingly, so 

that in 1774 in Newtown, there were 1084 Episcopalians to 1084 

dissenters.*** Beach’s heroic career was terminated in 1782, death 
| resulting from a bullet fired at him*** while preaching in his beloved 
church. 

The missionary at Woodbury, the Rev. John Rutgers Marshall’**, 
was the recipient of any number of malicious Whig attentions. He 
was waylaid and beaten; and whenever he walked about town, people 
openly sneered at him, throwing over-ripe vegetables at him, while 
at various times, throughout the Revolution, he was ejected from the 
pulpit of St. Paul’s Church when attempting to preach. Marshall 
hit upon the idea of preaching on the Sabbath (when the Puritans 
would take no action) and then hiding in secret passages of his house 
during the week, forestalling all Whig efforts to punish him for his 
audacity. 

For almost twenty years the Rev. Richard S. Clarke*®® was 
stationed at New Milford, quietly serving at his post during the period 
of political upheaval, but withdrawing in 1787 to New Brunswick, 
Canada, to serve at Gagetown for twenty-five years, and then as the 
beloved first rector at St. Stephen’s for the next thirteen years. 

The last candidate to go abroad for holy orders before the war 
was the Rev. James Nicholas'®', the missionary at Northbury and 
later at Litchfield’®?. The preponderance of Whig Congregationalists 
at Northbury forced the closing of St. Michael’s Church; and although 

1477» 1733 there was 44 communicants, in 1771 there were 327, by 1781 there 
were 600; while at Redding (1781) there were 330 members. 

148March 19, 1782—“Jarvis Centennary”, p. 117. 

149Born N. Y.; Kings College; convert Dutch Ref. Church; 1771; d. 1789. 

150Born 1737; Yale 1767; Ord. 1767; d. 1824. Parish organized 1743, served 
by Rev. John Beach; 1754 Rev. Solomon Palmer; 1767 Clarke. 

151Vale; Ord. 1774; lived in Bristol. 


182/ itchfield church built 1749; convert Rev. Solomon Palmer 1754—died 
1771; Rev. Richard Mosely from Pomfret 1772, ousted; Nichols 1775. 


as 


Nichols remained with his parishioners during the hostilities, he felt 
obliged to withdraw in 1785. While at Litchfield, the American — 
systematically sacked the church, earning a sharp reproof from Gen-— 
eral Washington. 
; . One of the far inland parishes of Connecticut, now included in 
Massachusetts, was that of St. James’ in Great Barrington, served by 
the Rev. Gideon Bostwick'**. His mission was of wide extent, neces- 
sitating much traveling, but his fidelity and zeal surmounted the phy- 
sical hardships. Although a royalist, his sensible attitude, coupled with 
a wide popularity, made it possible for him to continue at his post 
throughout the Revolution. In evidence of his generosity, there is the 
story of a seventeen-year old soldier boy’** encamped with others at 
Great Barrington, noticed by Bostwick on a visit to the camp who 
said, 


= 


“You are too young to be among the soldiers, come and : 
stay at my home.” 


This kindness was remembered, and in later years, the young man, 
then matured, became a zealous churchman. 

In contrast to the militant loyalism of Bishop Seabury, the second 
bishop of Connecticut was more moderate in his allegiance to the crown, 
although his brothers were known as ardent Tories. A most dig- 
_ nified, neat, old-fashioned churchman was the Rev. Abraham Jarvis*®*, 


stationed at the flourishing parish of Middletown. It was not unusual 
for him to be called upon to draw up varied public papers, thereby 
earning some small fees which helped to alleviate his poverty’®®. He 
presided at a convocation of the Connecticut clergy on July 23, 1776, 
at which his proposal to suspend public worship was agreed upon 
by those present'®’. Nevertheless, in 1781, he re-opened his church, 
performing services, but omitting the objectionable prayers. There 
were several plots to kill Jarvis; for example, one day while returning 
on horseback from a pastoral visit, he fell in with a ruffian sent out to 
kill him, but having spoken so carefully and civilly, the hunter was 
unable to screw up courage enough to commit the murder’®*. 

He was appointed in 1785 to greet Bishop Seabury on behalf 
of the clergy; and twelve years later, he himself succeeded to the 


153Born 1742 New Milford; Yale 1762; convert, lay reader 1766; Ord. 1770 
till death 1793; married girl of Dutch descent. Served S. Luke’s in Lanesborough 
one Sunday out of four. In his years of labor, he baptized 81 adults, 2,244 children, 
married 127, buried 84. 

154Judge Moore of Renselaersville, N. Y. (Sprague V. 1, p. 277). 

; 155 Born 1739 Norwalk; Yale 1761; father an Episcopalian convert in 1737. Lay 
\y seader; Ord. 1764; rector at £70/yr.; married 1766-1801, 1806; D. D. Yale 1796. 
156] etter 1773, Rev. Mr. Leaming asked S. P. G. aid for Jarvis. 
1573 prague v. I. p. 237. 

158“ Jarvis Centenary”, p. 92. 
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episcopate, being consecrated October 18, 1797, at New Haven. As 
a bishop, Dr. Jarvis was noted for discipline and order, being meticulous 
about clerical dress. An amusing incident is related”® in connection 
with his habit of smoking a pipe, a circumstance which led him to 
avoid any further smoking. He had retired to an adjoining room 
to smoke, after entertaining several southern ladies at tea, when, upon 
hearing a shriek, he rushed into the room to find one of the women 
overcome by his smoke. Asthma bothered him severely until his death, 
May 3, 1813, ended the career of a gentlemanly priest and bishop, 
who numbered among other honors the grand chaplaincy of the Royal 
Arch Masons. 

When the incumbent'®* of St. Andrew’s, Simsbury, began to show 
evidences of a disordered mind, the Rev. Roger Viets’*! was sent to 
that station. After a long and pleasant ministry, he was accused in 
1776 of helping Tories confined in the mines'®? to escape. Being 
sentenced in January, 1777, to a year’s imprisonment and a £20 fine, 
this courageous priest was shut up with several hundred church mem- 
bers in Hartford jail. He prayed with them twice a day, preached 
twice on Sundays, and when three of them were put to death, he ad- 
ministered the Eucharist to them'’®*. The May, 1777, session of 
the General Assembly enlarged his confinement, allowing him under a 
bond of £1000 confinement within town limits, providing he did not 
do or say anything against the United States within the time for 
which he was sentenced. In 1786 he went to Digby, Nova Scotia, to 
round out his priestly career till his death in 1811. 

The most obnoxious Anglican clergyman encountered by the Con- 
necticut Whigs, was the Rev. Samuel Peters'** of Hebron. This 
ambitious and imprudent gentleman in his love for king and hierarchy 
aped the British nobility; having a country house in the forest and 
keeping a coach. Scorn for the Whigs became an outstanding charac- 
teristic of the tall, muscular and pompous priest. As patriotic demon- 
strations grew in fervor prior to the war, he was prone to write in- 
flammatory epistles about the dissenting clergy, for example, a 


“the Episcopal Church must soon fall victim to the rage of 


1599 prague, V. II, p. 239. 
—:160Rey, William Gibbs, b. 1715; Harvard; came in 1744, refused to pay Con- 
gregational taxes, arrested, tied over a horse, carted to Hartford jail; grew sick, 
invalid 23 yrs. till death in 1777. 

161Born 1737; Yale 1758; convert, lay reader, Ord. 1763; petty persecutions, 
paid 2 rates—parish grew—welcomed on 1800 visit. 

162 Beardsley, p. 316 (later called Newgate Prison). 

1637 etter Oct. 29, 1784. 

164Born 1735; Yale 1757; Ord. 1759; LL. D. from Scotland; buried three 
wives, 1760, 1769 (died 20 days after marriage at 17), 1774. 
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\ > the Puritan mobility if the old serpent, that dragon is not 
bound.’’?* 


: 7 “spiritual iniquity rides in high places with halberts, pistols 


7 stroyed my windows and rent my clothes, even my gown— 
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Further endearing himself to the militant clergy of Whig sympathies 
he wrote that 


and swords... . 


The patriots finally tired of his intemperate outbursts; and in toyerl - 
1774, a mob dragged him out of his house intent upon tarring and 

feathering him; but more moderate counsel prevailed. Peters had 
met the crowd arrayed in his robes for protection; but the exasperated 
Whigs seized him to “the damage of his garments”, carried him to 
the horse-block behind the meeting house, and forced him to read a 
prepared confession, whereupon he was freed. A letter of later date 


“The Sons of Liberty have almost killed one of my church, . 
tarred and feathered two, abused others, and on the 6” day de- 


their rebellion is obvious, treason is common and robbery is the ; 
daily devotion . . . 7.1% 


He left at once for Boston and thence to England, where he con- 
tinued to lash the Americans with his pen, the ludicrously biased 
“History of Connecticut” being a sample. Before leaving the country, 
however, he threw a scare into the patriot ranks when his letter to 
his mother, telling of the dispatch of six regiments and warships to 
hang the rebels, was intercepted. 

Not having exercised his ecclesiastical functions during the twenty 
years he spent in England, it became impossible for him to obtain tes- 
timonials when, in 1794, he was chosen bishop of Vermont. That was 
the occasion for his penning an elaborately embellished “Apostolical 
Epistle to my dear children in the Lord’’*** Nothing, however, came 
of the plan, Peters not even applying to the American bishops for 
consecration. Following difficulties with Pitt, his pension was with- 
drawn in 1803/4, so that a trip to America was obligatory’®* for 
financial reasons. But all his grand plans exploded, one after the 
other, till he was forced to live in New York upon the charity of his 
intimates from 1818 till his death in April, 1826. Peters had been 

165Van Tyne, “Loyalists in American Revolution” p. 110. 

166QOct, 24, 1774, to Dr. Auchmuty (Boston Evening Post). 


1867S prague, “Annals of Amer. Pulpit” V. p. 195. 
168H¢ tried to sell his land grants to Indians, but was involved in legal dif- 


ficulties because of his sales methods. gs _ 
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a trouble-maker all the way through, even stooping to slander the first 
bishop of Nova Scotia, Dr. Inglis'®*. His self-important attitude 
precluded all sincere friendship. 

For almost thirty years the Rev. Christopher Newton!’ was 
stationed at Ripton, continuing to serve his parish during the war, and 
being one of the ten clergymen meeting at Woodbury in 1783 to 
discuss their status. The Society’s last new enterprise before the Revo- 
lution, was the establishment of Trinity Church in Pomfret (Brooklyn), 
under the patronage of wealthy Godfrey Malbone. The church was 
built in 1771, and was served for a short time by the Rev. Richard 
Mosely*"', his successor being the Rev. Daniel Fogg’"*. Fogg remained 
at his post throughout the war, but when he petitioned the selectmen 
in 1782 for permission to go to New York to obtain funds from the 
collection sent to Dr. Inglis, he was refused. When his church was 
closed up, Fogg held services in Malbone’s home. Although offered 
the Narragansett parish (R. I.) in 1784, he declined to change posts. 

The sole English-born priest in the province, was the missionary 
at New London, the Rev. Matthew Graves'**. For that reason he 
was generally misunderstood despite his sincere, rather Methodistical 
piety. He was choleric, petulant and hasty, with the result that he 
was largely left to himself. Those of Congregationalist persuasion 
looked upon him as a friend; and there is recorded the refusal by the 
wardens of St. Paul’s, Narragansett, in 1757, to let him succeed the 


Rev. Doctor McSparran iv: 


by being officious in settling a dissenting teacher at New Lon- 


“as he has lately given great offense to his brethren and us, 
- don, and injudicious enough to be present at his ordination”.*** 


* 


He had been warned not to pray for king or parliament, but he per- 
sisted. One day a crowd of Whigs lolled about the church vestibule, 
waiting for Graves to begin the objectionable prayers, and when the 
time came, a signal was given to the brothers Mumford‘*’, both of 
powerful frames, who ascended the pulpit-stairs, each taking an arm of 
Graves, and brought him “expeditiously to the level of the floor”.**® Fur- 
ther handling was forestalled by two women in the congregation who 


169Jones, “Loyalists of Mass.” p. 73. 

170Vqle; served 1755 till death 1787 (resignation in 1783). 

171Had been chaplain aboard H. M. S. “Salisbury’—left for Litchfield where 
he got into trouble. 

172Harvard; served 1772-1815, sober, quiet; parish dwindled in war. 

178Served 1747-79; brother of Rev. John Graves. 

114Frances Caulkins, “Hist. of New London”, p. 446, 

- 115Thomas and David, the former an agent of secret committee of Congress, 

one of eleven who successfully raided Ticonderoga in 1775. 

176Caulkins, p. 446. 
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the Puritan mobility if the old serpent, that dragon is not 
bound.”?** 


Further endearing himself to the militant clergy of Whig sympathies 
he wrote that 
“al “spiritual iniquity Tides in high places with halberts, pistols 

and swords... 


The patriots finally tired of his intemperate outbursts; and in August, 
1774, a mob dragged him out of his house intent upon tarring and 
feathering him; but more moderate counsel prevailed. Peters had 
met the crowd arrayed in his robes for protection; but the exasperated | 
Whigs seized him to “the damage of his garments”, carried him to 
the horse-block behind the meeting house, and forced him to read a ~ 
prepared confession, whereupon he was freed. A letter of later date 

relates that 


> 


: “The Sons of Liberty have almost killed one of my church, 
- tarred and feathered two, abused others, and on the 6” day de- 
_ stroyed my windows and rent my clothes, even my gown— 
their rebellion is obvious, treason is common and robbery is the 
daily devotion . . . 


He left at once for Boston and thence to England, where he con-— 


tinued to lash the Americans with his pen, the ludicrously biased 
“History of Connecticut” being a sample. Before leaving the country, 
however, he threw a scare into the patriot ranks when his letter to 

his mother, telling of the dispatch of six regiments and warships to — 
hang the rebels, was intercepted. 


Not having exercised his ecclesiastical functions during the twenty — 
years he spent in England, it became impossible for him to obtain tes- 
timonials when, in 1794, he was chosen bishop of Vermont. That was ea 
the occasion for his penning an elaborately embellished “Apostolical 
Epistle to my dear children in the Lord’*** Nothing, however, came 
of the plan, Peters not even applying to the American bishops for 
consecration. Following difficulties with Pitt, his pension was with- 
drawn in 1803/4, so that a trip to America was obligatory’®* for 
financial reasons. But all his grand plans exploded, one after the 
other, till he was forced to live in New York upon the charity of his 
intimates from 1818 till his death in April, 1826. Peters had been > 

165Van Tyne, “Loyalists in American Revolution” p. 110. 

166Qct, 24, 1774, to Dr. Auchmuty (Boston Evening Post). 

1867S prague, “Annals of Amer. Pulpit” V. p. 195. 


168He tried to sell his land grants to Indians, but was involved in legal dif- 
ficulties because of his sales methods. 
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a trouble-maker all the way through, even stooping to slander the first 
bishop of Nova Scotia, Dr. Inglis'®*. His self-important attitude 
precluded all sincere friendship. 

For almost thirty years the Rev. Christopher Newton?” was 
stationed at Ripton, continuing to serve his parish during the war, and 
being one of the ten clergymen meeting at Woodbury in 1783 to 
discuss their status. The Society’s last new enterprise before the Revo- 
lution, was the establishment of Trinity Church in Pomfret (Brooklyn), 
under the patronage of wealthy Godfrey Malbone. The church was 
built in 1771, and was served for a short time by the Rev. Richard 
Mosely*"', his successor being the Rev. Daniel Fogg'"*. Fogg remained 
at his post throughout the war, but when he petitioned the selectmen 
in 1782 for permission to go to New York to obtain funds from the 
collection sent to Dr. Inglis, he was refused. When his church was 
closed up, Fogg held services in Malbone’s home. Although offered 
the Narragansett parish (R. I.) in 1784, he declined to change posts. 

The sole English-born priest in the province, was the missionary 
at New London, the Rev. Matthew Graves'"*. For that reason he 
was generally misunderstood despite his sincere, rather Methodistical 
piety. He was choleric, petulant and hasty, with the result that he 
was largely left to himself. Those of Congregationalist persuasion 
looked upon him as a friend; and there is recorded the refusal by the 
wardens of St. Paul’s, Narragansett, in 1757, to let him succeed the 
Rev. Doctor McSparran 


by being officious in settling a dissenting teacher at New Lon- 


“as he has lately given great offense to his brethren and us, at 
- don, and injudicious enough to be present at his ordination”.*"* 


He had been warned not to pray for king or parliament, but he per- 
sisted. One day a crowd of Whigs lolled about the church vestibule, 
waiting for Graves to begin the objectionable prayers, and when the 
time came, a signal was given to the brothers Mumford‘*’, both of 


powerful frames, who ascended the pulpit-stairs, each taking an arm of 
Graves, and brought him “expeditiously to the level of the floor”.*7* Fur- 
ther handling was forestalled by two women in the congregation who 


169Jones, “Loyalists of Mass.” p. 73. 

170Vale; served 1755 till death 1787 (resignation in 1783). 

171Had been chaplain aboard H. M. S. “Salisbury’—left for Litchfield where 
he got into trouble. 

172Harvard; served 1772-1815, sober, quiet; parish dwindled in war. 

173 Served 1747-79; brother of "Rev. John Graves. 

174Frances Caulkins, “Hist. of New London”, p. 446. 

- 175Thomas and David, the former an agent of secret committee of Congress, 

one of eleven who successfully raided Ticonderoga in 1775. 

176Caulkins, p. 446. 
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formed a screen, allowing Graves to flee, in his surplice, to the home 
of John Deshon, a Whig churchwarden, following which the church | 
was locked. St. James’ Church was not made up of Puritan converts but — 
Englishmen who naturally adhered to the Anglican communion. : 


open the church if Graves would act sensibly, but he was firm in his 
refusal, thereby incurring added hostility. At this time he grew so 
poor that he was forced to sell all his furniture and a negro girl. In. 
August, 1779, the naval agent of the port, Mr. Shaw, sent him to _ 
New York under a flag of truce, along with his maiden sister. Parish | 
officers were chosen in September, and the search for a priest suitable | 
“respecting the prayers” begun, the church being opened in 1780 only 
as an accommodation to the Congregationalists whose edifice was on a 
bleak hill, the winter being particularly severe. Graves, of short and 
thick stature and inclined to corpulence in later years, had always feared 
apoplexy, from which he actually died while officiating in St. George’s, 
New York, April 5, 1780. After his death, his sister returned to New | 
London, there being the June 25, 1780, note, 


“voted that Mrs. Joanna Graves has liberty to enter the parson- 

age house after 29 August next, and enjoy 1 bed room and 1 
7 lower room until a minister is called to officiate in the church 
S. James.”**8 


The British fleet, by its activity on the Sound, had been a con-— 
stant threat since 1776, leading to privateering ventures; but a direct 
attack came September 5, 1781, when Benedict Arnold, in an effort to 
destroy shipping, landed 900 men from 32 ships at night. This sudden. r 
manoeuvre created wild confusion, so that resistance was useless, farmers 
taking in the refugees as they fled from the fires set by the troops. No 
less than 65 houses, 31 stores, 18 shops, public buildings, etc., were 
destroyed, as was St. James’ Church. The parish records of October, 
1781, mutely tell the story: a 


- “Sold the old iron, nails, etc., left of the Church of S. James" 
after it was burnt, at vendue to Wm. Stewart for £13 2sl, ; 
credited on Mr. Stewart’s book to the Church.’’?”® 


— The church as Groton'® was burnt along with the town by another 


defended by a small force of poorly armed patriots, some of whom 
fought on after the general surrender. Hence the ruthless massacre by 


177Thomas Allen, John Deshon, both Whigs. 
178Caulkins, p. 447. 
199Hallam, “Annals of S. James Church”, p. 62. 


180Parish organized 1734; church 1738 in village of Poquetannock. 
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the British. Having devastated the country side, the fleet put out to 
sea after setting bombs in the fort, the fuses of which were put out 
by American volunteers. 

The early center of the Church of England in Norwich'*! was at 
Chelsea, where a church was built in 1749, and served by a number 
of missionaries until the Rev. John Tyler'®? came in 1768. His father- 
in-law was Isaac Tracy, a Whig and Congregationalist deacon, a fact 
which probably had an effect in his decision to reopen the church in 
November, 1778, after having closed it according to the 1776 agreement. 
In the meantime, Tyler had conducted services in his house, and though 
he dreaded his enemies enough to be wary about drinking his own well- 
water, no general trouble was experienced. Convinced of his duty 
to minister to his parish, the popular missionary omitted prayers for the 
king’*’*, causing a previously meagre audience of twenty to increase 
rapidly, so that by 1780 it was possible to repair the church and add 
a porch, steeple and bell. Tyler’s prudence and charity, together with 
his medical skill, earned him a rich reward in the knowledge of having 
served as a true missionary. 

Although the scene of his parochial labors was in Westchester, 
the Rev. Samuel Seabury'®* became so intimately a part of Connecticut’s 
ecclesiastical life that the career of that militant Tory must be included 
here. His defense of the crown was most outspoken ; it being his opinion 
that the political crisis would lead people back to the Church of Eng- 
land. On Nov. 22, 1775, he was seized in his grammar school by a 
group of “Sons of Liberty” under a Captain Lathrop and taken under 
guard to New Haven, accused of having plotted to capture Captain 
Isaac Sears, traveling through Westchester. Having been paraded in 
triumph at New Haven, he was kept in a Mrs. Lyman’s house four weeks 
under guard incommunicado'*®. Upon his release in January, 1776, 
on the representations of New York authorities, he found his family 
and house in utter confusion. Things were rather quiet till the British 
left Boston, thereby giving occasion for the rebel army en route to New 
York to stop over in Westchester to insult and revile Seabury. Some 
maliciously offered $100 to know who A. W. Farmer'®* was, to stick 
him with a bayonet, or have him roasted. When the New York council, 
in sympathy with the Declaration of Independence, decreed death for 


1817» 1726 Thomas Grist and Edmund Gookin held meetings in their houses. 

182Born 1742; Yale 1767; Ord. 1768; died 1823. 

183Caulkins, “Hist. of Norwich” p. 455. 

184Born 1729; Yale 1748; medicine in Scotland 1751; Ord. 1753; New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 1754-7; Grace Church, Jamaica, 1757-66; to Westchester; D. D. Ox- 
jord 1777; died 1796. 

185 Beardsley, “Life & Letters of Bp. Seabury” pp. 36-42. 

186The pen name (a Westchester Farmer) oj a pamphlet defending the crown, 
supposedly written by Seabury. 
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anyone abetting or aiding the royal forces, Seabury found himself in a 
quandary, deciding at last to suspend public services. 

Various military encounters went on near his house, there being 
rebel breastworks at Kingsbridge; but Seabury made himself scarce, 
finally escaping to Long Island, while cavalry were billetted in his house 
and lofty St. Peter’s Church was turned into a hospital’*’. Because of 
his knowledge of the ground, Seabury went along with the British on 
their march through Westchester, later definitely allying himself with 
Fanning’s Loyal American Regiment as chaplain.’** He was awarded 
a pension by the crown after the war; and this fact, among others, led 
the opposition to his choice as bishop of Connecticut. Seabury’s name 
was distasteful to Whigs of the communion due to his war-time activities ; 
but after much bickering, it was agreed to send Dr. Seabury abroad 
to obtain consecration. This he received in Scotland on November 14th, 
1784, thus becoming the first bishop of the American Church. 


V. NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


=~ 


The first priest of the Church of England to officiate in New Hamp- 
shire was the Rev. Richard Gibson, who had been sent out in 1637 to 
organize the Church in Maine, following the decision of Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges to colonize his extensive land grants there. Gibson was sum- 
Besegg to the General Court in Boston in 1642 for using the Anglican 
Peg but though no penalty was imposed'**, he returned to England 


years later, the Rev. Arthur Browne’®® was inducted, to find instant 
favor by his quiet, well behaved manner, gaining rather wide publicity 
by celebrating the marriage of a servant girl to Governor Benning 
Wentworth at a dinner party. Browne died in 1773, being buried 
in the Wentworth tomb in the church graveyard. The loyalist, the 
Rev. Mather Byles, served in 1775-6 on his way to Halifax; but no 
other rector was appointed until 1786. In the meantime, the church 
was ruined, its windows broken and otherwise defiled, in keeping with 
the destructive tradition of revolutionary movements. There is, how- 
ever, the story of a warden, a rebel general and the commissary of 
the province, who refused to allow a clergyman who had abjured the king 


187] etter New York, Dec. 29, 1776. 

188February, 1778. 

189Nathaniel Adams, “Annals of Portsmouth” p. 27. 

199°Born 1699, Ireland; Trinity College, Dublin, 1729; Ord. 1729; at Provi- 


the following year. There was a blank for the next ninety years, until 
in 1732 the wooden Queen’s Chapel was erected at Portsmouth. Four 


rowne (b. 1731 Providence; Trinity College, Dublin, 1754; S. P. G. assistant to 
his — ” 1760; Trinity in Newport; d. 1771). 


1 ence 1730-6. Daughter married Rev. W. Serjeant. Son the Rev. Marmaduke 
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to preach on the grounds that he had perjured himself and broken 
his ordination vows.*** 

As the “itinerant missionary in the province of New Hampshire”, 
the Rev. Moses Badger'® served that province from 1767 to 1774 when 
he fled, going to Halifax in 1776. He was in New York in July, 1779, 
as he reported the death of Leverett Saltonstall, and later acted as 
chaplain to DeLancey’s 2nd battalion. After the war, Badger served 
King’s Chapel, Providence, Rhode Island, from 1786 till his death, 1792. 

A number of emigrants from Farmington, led by a Captain S, 
Brooks, of Anglican persuasion, settled the town of Claremont, New 
Hampshire, in 1767, the first in the Connecticut Valley north of the 
Massachusetts line. The parish was organized by the Rev. Mr. Badger, 
who served it till 1774 in his capacity of itinerant missionary. The 
year previous, the Rev. Ranna Cossit'®* became rector; but due to his 
firm loyalist stand, he was confined to the town limits as early as 
April 12, 1775.1%* Nevertheless, Cossit persevered, holding regular 
services'** not omitting prayers for king and parliament, but using in 
addition those prayers appointed “for time of war and tumult”, and 
regularly administering the Eucharist except twice when wine was not 
available. As church membership increased, fines were levied for re- 
fusals to bear arms against the king, causing many parishioners to flee 
or be banished. In 1778 this courageous priest was included among 
the many churchmen for 200 miles up the Connecticut river who were 
marched through mud, beaten, and imprisoned.'®® These prisoners 
were billeted in private homes at their own expense, but such concessions 
did little to alleviate the intense misery and ravaging sicknesses endured. 
Cossit left Claremont in 1785, and by 1794 was at Sidney, Cape Breton, 
but dying in 1815 at Yarmouth, Nova Scotia.'® 


VI. MAINE. 


Charles I had, in 1636, granted all Maine territory west of the 
Kennebec River to Sir Ferdinando Gorges, who soon sent out his 
nephew, William Gorges, as governor. When Massachusetts purchased 
the territory in 1677, rigorous Puritan control was assured, against 


191Perry, IIT., 599. 

192Harvard 1761; he married daughter of Judge Saltonstall (Mass.); Leverett 
and Col. Richards were brothers. 

_—— 1773-85; he was first rector collated in the parish by Gov. J. Went- 
worth. 

1947 etter, New York Jan. 6, 1779 (Hawkins, p. 258). 

oo question of payments for his preaching and visiting 1777-8, 81 are 
noted. 

1967 etter Quebec, July 20, 1778, from Col. John Peters to his brother. 

197 Batchelder puts his death in 1815, while Perry, “Hist. Amer. Church” tells 
of his conversion to Roman Catholicism in 1818. Pascoe, “S. P. G. Digest,” p. 861, 
lists his death as March, 1815, at Yarmonth. 
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which the Anglican group in Falmouth (now Portland) protested . 
vain. They invited a Congregationalist pastor to go to England in 

1764 for holy orders, building a neat little church while he was — 
The Rev. John Wiswall'®* soon built up his congregation to a re- : 
spectable size, since more than a hundred residents reclaimed as = 


church members the taxes assessed by the local Congregationalist 
divine’®® in 1771. But disaster befell Falmouth, as the town was burned 
in October, 1775, by Capt. Henry Mowatt, R. N., under orders of Ad- 
miral Graves. Wiswall had the misfortune to be seen in friendly con- 
versation with Mowatt, whereupon the Whig committee seized him, 
mobs fired at him, and finally he was jailed for a short time. 

Abandoning his property, he fled to Boston, his wife and daughter 
following with only two days’ provisions and wearing apparel, and then 
both dying upon reaching Boston. After serving two regiments as 
deputy chaplain, he went to England in 1776. Further adventures are 
recounted in a letter of 1780, by the Rev. Samuel Peters,*°° wherein 
he tells of Wiswall’s being three years in the West Indies aboard the 
ship “Boyne”. In 1781 he was curate at Oxford, then at Suffolk. After 
the war he served in Cornwallis, Nova Scotia; in 1798 at Wilmot and 
Aylesford, where he died in 1812. Massachusetts had proscribed and 
banished him,?®' but his financial position was improved by his marriage 
in 1784 to a Carolina refugee.?” 

Among many small settlements dotting the banks of the Kennebec 
river was that of Gardiner,?°* named for its founder, the distinguished 
layman, Dr. Sylvester Gardiner.*°* His large medical practice as well 
as his pharmacy brought rich returns, most of the surplus going into 
land investments, particularly in Maine. In Gardiner he built houses, 
mills, shops, etc., beginning in 1772 to erect St. Ann’s Church, a project 
which was interrupted by the Revolution. Being an ardent loyalist, he 
perforce had to leave Boston when the troops did, with the result that 
all his property was confiscated, but through a technicality, the estate 
was returned to his heirs, after the war. 

Ten miles below Gardiner and on the other side of the river, was 
Frankfort (now Dresden), a settlement of German immigrants begun 
in 1751 by the Plymouth Company. They had been offered a hundred 

19°8Born Boston; Harvard 1749; convert, Ord. 1764. Married 1761 a daugh- 
ter of John Minot, later Judge of Ct. of Common Pleas; both sons were lieutenants 
in Royal Navy. 

199Rev, Sam Deane (Jonathan Greenleaf, “Eccles. Hist. of Maine” p. 225); 


squabble ended when church was burned. 
2007 ondon, August 1780. 


201 4ct of September 1778. 4 
202Widow about 48 years old, lost son and 2 daughters too; ample estate. 
2030n west side of river, 4 miles below Hallowell. 7 


204Sister married Rev. Mr. McSparren, himself marrying daughter of Dr. 
Gibson in Boston. Medicine in London, Paris 8 yrs.; died 1786, 
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acres, six months’ stores, passage from Boston, protection by a fort, on 
condition that each one build a 20’x18’ house within three years and 
clear five acres.*°° It was hard to fell big timber and winters were 
severe, so that no thought was given to religious establishments until 
1754 when they petitioned the S. P. G., with the result that the Rev. 
William Macclenachan served there till 1758, the church being built by 
subscription during the next ten years. 

By 1760 Pownalborough became the shire town of Lincoln County, 
with numerous buildings put up by the Plymouth Company, centering 
an aristocracy there, which was hostile to the Rev. Jacob Bailey?°® when 
he came July 1, 1760. He was a convert from Congregationalism, 
had gone to London and had been tremendously impressed by the 
magnificence of empire; so that when the Revolution began, he be- 
lieved it madness to oppose the power of Great Britain, especially 
when the movement was led by the rude, ignorant characters with 
whom he had come in contact. 

Bailey’s optimism regarding the mission seemed justified as the 
church flourished, a parsonage being erected, 1771, and the church 
incorporated by the General Court in 1773. His gardens claimed his 
spare time which was little enough, as he covered Gardiner and George- 
town in addition to Frankfort. But then political persecution began. 
During the winter of 1774 he was mobbed on his travels due to the 
closing of Boston Harbor, and then again when news of Lexington 
came. When a son was born May, 1777, Bailey deliberately christened 
the baby Charles Hugh Percy,?” in loyal honor of Lord Percy, active 
at Lexington. At Frankfort, a Whig warden*®* blusteringly called 
the youths to assemble on New Year’s Day 1776 for a liberty defense, 
and when twenty refused there was much profanity and drinking. 
Some bright light urged that Bailey be forced to consecrate the liberty 
pole, this being lost by only two votes. Upon his refusal to observe 
thanksgiving days set apart by Congress, half the parishioners with- 
drew. He writes that 


: “my Presbyterian neighbors were so zealous for the good of __ 
their country that they killed 7° of my sheep out of 12, and _ 
shot a fine heifer as she was feeding in my pasturage.’’*°° 


205“Frontier Missionary” p. 74. 

206Born 1731 Mass.; Harvard 1755 with John Adams, John Wentworth Jr., 
Judge B. Sewall, Senator Dalton, etc.; Congregational pastor 1758; convert, Ord. 
1760; Married former pupil (Sprague p. 204) in 1761; she died 1818 at 70, hence 
born 1748, so married at 12 yrs.? Public opinion condoned cardplaying and drink 
by clergy. — 

207Capt. in British Army; was killed battle of Chippewa, war of 1812. 

208Bartlet, “Frontier Missionary” p. 111 aa 


209Dep. sheriff Goodwin, jailkeeper and 
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His journal for 1776 shows the steps**° by which he was limited 


in activity, but he courageously continued praying for royalty in spite 
of a warrant out for him. In fact he had to skip in the middle of the 
night, Oct. 15, 1777; but he was able to get back by Christmas to. 
find his family had been cared for by friends. No funds had been — 
able to get through since June, 1775, so we find Bailey riding to Boston’ 
to wheedle some cash and a new set of clothes out of sympathetic 
Tories. Threats of jail, if ever he publicly or privately officiated 
again, were brushed aside for, in December 1778, he was still minis- 
tering to the hundred-odd Tories. Although permission had been — 
granted for his departure to Nova Scotia, no opportunity presented — 
itself till June, 1779. There he had trouble with the harsh General 
McLean, successor to the more kindly Arbuthnot, but managed to. 
get an army chaplaincy**! in addition to his post at Cornwallis.2*? 
He fared no better at St. Luke’s, Annapolis, where the parish did not 
support him, the situation being complicated by his demand for the | 
fortress chaplaincy*® in place of the Rev. Mr. Weeks. But things | 
brightened up after a while. His daughter conducted a girls’ school; 
yet despite all the bits of cash collected, Bailey never freed himself _ 
from debt, dying in 1808 from dropsy. os 

The countless hardships experienced by the refugees coming to 
Nova Scotia, are partly recited in a letter of October, 1783, wherein | 
he notes that 400 in a convoy of 5 ships, 8 brigs, etc., perished in a 
storm. Of the 1000 refugees, some hundreds were stowed in his 
church—a penniless, forsaken and pathetic group. His brother Nathaniel 
had moved into the parsonage when Bailey left, staying for a year. 
St. John’s Church*** was practically stripped, the windows taken out 
and carried off, and little could be done towards repair as the war 
was a considerable drain on the resources of a frontier town. 


CONCLUSION, 


As the varied experiences of the Anglican clergy in New Eng- _ 
land during the Revolution have been traced in some detail, the out- 
standing impression gained is that of a large number of loyalist mis- 
sionaries suffering all sort of privations for what they believed to be 


210Bartlet, p. 112; May 23, summoned before committee; May 24, examined; 
May 28, laid under bonds; Aug. 11, forbidden to pray for king, only delivered 
sermon; Oct. 28, before committee for not reading Declaration of Independence, for 
praying for king & preaching seditious sermons. 

*11Dep. Chaplain 84th Reg. 1780 for six months. 

212In 1780, where most of the parish defended the American cause. He had 
to teach school extra ta get cash. 

2134 ppointed dep. chaplain at Fortress in Jan. 1794 by Gov. J. Wentworth. 

214Byuilt by aid from Dr. Gardmer, erected 1770—a letter by Maj. Samuel 
Goodwin from Pownalborough, June 9, 1784 (Bartlet, p. 277). 
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moral obligations to the Church of England. The clergy stationed 
at the New England missionary outposts were not, for the most part, 
able to interpret their ordination vows as vows of loyalty to anyone 
who claimed to be in authority. Some few entertained a different point — 
of view. To them the call of the priesthood to minister to the 
needs of individual souls far outweighed technical considerations 
of political allegiance. Hence the warm welcome extended by patriot 
hosts to gentlemen of Dr. Parker’s stamp and popularity, while clergy- 
men of loyalist persuasion, such as Dr. Leaming, courageously faced 7 a? 
fanaticism and usually exile. It was exile indeed for that great num- “ 
ber of native New Englanders, educated at Yale or Harvard, of early | 
Puritan training, but converted after diligent study of the faith and 
order of the Church of England. 

Anglicanism was never welcomed in the Puritan stronghold, and 
the early fanaticism that had opposed the devout layman Caleb Heath- — 
cote, who protected his parson’s services with pistols, never really 
died. The churchmen waxed strong in numbers and prestige as : 
time went on, necessitating a grudging amiability on the part of dis- a 
senters; but when revolutionary agitation grew so well under Yankee | . 
guidance, it was very easy to fan the old flame into life, particularly : 
since the alien Church was led by frankly loyalistic clergy. Rigorous 
colonial statutes were drawn up, to the express embarrassment of the 


Anglican liturgy, resulting in suspension of public services by con- 
scientious priests, who were forced to flee or stay and be humiliated. 

On the one hand, it may be argued in justice to the dissenters 
that the persecution heaped upon the loyalist clergy was more political , 
than religious; that the outbreak of war loosed pent-up emotions and | 
gave rise to that mob frenzy and intolerance which one finds in all wars; ¥ 
that no body of clergy should have bound up with their solemn ordi- hb 
nation vows questions of political allegiance which may in times of - 
public heat seriously interfere with, if not altogether prevent, the 
exercise of their primary duties of spiritual ministration to the people 
committed to their pastoral care. > 

On the other hand, it must be admitted by the candid student, Fs 
whatever his sympathies may be, whether Whig or Tory, that through t 7 
all of the many unfortunate events that made up the experiences of the => 
Anglican missionaries in New England, regardless of their stand on 
political allegiance, one shining quality pervades their actions: they 
faced their indvidual problems with fearless courage, privately minis- 
tering as opportunity offered, yielding to the new order or else leaving 
their native shores, administering the sacraments as often as possible— _ 
true missionary priests of a great Church, divided as to political beliefs, 
but united in the common aim of service to humanity. 
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THE EFFORTS OF THE S. P. G. TO CHRISTIANIZE THE © 


MOSQUITO INDIANS, 1742-1785. 


"Tce patterns of colonial penetration into the Americas of the 
eighteenth century, reflecting, as they did, changes in the map 
of Europe, are of more than ordinary interest today when the 
maps are again changing and the American Mediterranean is assuming 
a new importance. From the standpoint of imperial rivalries and trade 
relations, this Anglo-colonial world has already been studied, but too 
often overlooked are the small failures, or the slight successes; and sel- 
dom have the attitudes of the natives themselves toward this penetration ” 
been assessed. The fighting stamina of certain Indians, the Auraca- 
nians in Chile, for example, or the hazards of wilderness and climate, | 
have delayed, and at times wholly prevented a complete subjugation — 4 
of a region. 
The hardy Mosquito Indian nation, settled on the eastern shore 
of Nicaragua, and on the islands of the bay of Honduras, and probably 
extending as far south as the mouth of the San Juan river, has been 
chosen as the focal point for this study. Rich in the small details which 
reflect both native conditions and culture on the one hand, and the | 
reverberations of international intrigue on the other, are the records of © 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts,’ whose 
missionaries followed the British trader throughout the Anglo-American 
colonial world, from Nova Scotia to Barbados, undertaking a pro- 
gram for the white occupants and the native peoples. ‘ 
For about a century, from 1660 to 1763, the Mosquito Shore was 
a major stake of diplomacy between Great Britain and Spain, due, 
primarily, to the value of the logwood trade.? Beginning early, when a 
number of Englishmen settled here and engaged in exporting mahogany, 
cocoa, sarsaparilla, and tortoise shell, the Mosquito Shore entered the 
field of international colonial rivalry. As early as the seventeenth cen- 
tury, English Puritans had established on the islands off this Shore, 


aa > 


*Dr. Klingberg is professor of history in the University of California at Los — 
Angeles. 

1Hereinafter referred to as the Society or the S. P. G. 

2For an account of the logwood trade, see Florence M. Cook, A Study of the 
British Logwood Trade, 1660-1783, an M. A. essay in the Yale Umiversity Library. 
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at Old Providence, an enterprise whose great importance was set forth 
fairly recently by Professor Arthur P. Newton.* Cromwell keenly 
regretted the loss of this station. Other traders from the West Indies 
frequently visited this region so that the Indians became identified with 
British interests and wished to become British subjects. 

The strategic position of Jamaica was such that it served as the 
clearing house for eighteenth century trade, not only along the Mosquito 
Shore, but also for the bay of Campeche, Darien, and the Old Spanish 
Main of northern South America. Jamaica, therefore, was the center 
of a small colonial world of its own, the base from which missionaries, 
as well as traders, set forth upon their enterprises. Moreover, while 
Jamaica was always the chief entrepot, the trade was in dispute between 
the people in the British Isles and the traders in the northern American 
continental colonies, with ships from Boston, Newport, New York, and 
Philadelphia participating in large numbers in this commerce. Whether 
American colonials were acting legally or illegally under the Navigation 
Acts, was a matter of controversy which British authorities seemed un- 
able to settle. Even as early as 1679, forty-seven sailing vessels from 
New England, Ireland, and Madeira were in Jamaica, unloading pro- 
visions before departing for the Mosquito Shore.’ Not even the shatter- 
ing blows of the war of the Spanish Succession settled the logwood 
controversy between Spain and Great Britain, the former denying the 
latter’s right to cut logwood and engage in this commerce at all, while 
Britain was satisfied to carry on the trade illicitly. Only in 1763 was 
Spain forced to permit the British to cut and carry logwood unmo- 
lested. 

The preceding hundred year period, then, had been one during which 
the Anglo-American world had exerted increasing pressure against 
Spain in the Caribbean, culminating in the Peace of Paris at the end of 
the Seven Years’ War. The rapid growth of the British continental 
colonies was increasingly reflected in the penetration of their ships 
into English, Spanish, and French Caribbean possessions. Arms and 
ammunition, British officers and a few white soldiers, traders, and 
Anglican missionaries and teachers were joined together in varying 
proportions to make the British ingredients of an alliance for defense 


8Arthur P. Newton, The Colonising Activities of the English Puritans, (Ox- 
ford: 1914), passim. 

4The Caymans, south of Cuba, the Caicos and Turks Islands, geographi- 
cally a part of the Bahama group, were dependencies of Jamaica. For a: 
discussion of a nineteenth century inter-denominational activity in these islands, 
see Frank J. Klingberg, “The Lady Mico Charity Schools in the British West 
Indies, 1835-1842,” in The Journal of Negro History, XXIV, pps. 291-344, July 


5For an account of Anglo-Spanish and Anglo-Colonial commercial rivalry, 
see Charles M. Andrews, The Colonial Period of American History, (New Haven: 
1938), pps. 85-108, including the illuminating footnotes. 
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against Spanish conquest. By 1770, the three British settlements of 
Black River, Cape Gracias a Dios, and Blewfields on the Shore, totaled 
1,400 inhabitants, about one-seventh of whom were white. 

This particular story of the attempt of the S. P. G. to Christianize 
the Mosquito Indians, opens quite abruptly in May, 1739, with a re- 
markable letter from Edward, the new king of the Indians, to Governor 
Trelawney of Jamaica. In clipped phrases, not unlike the “business 
English” of today, the Mosquito king stated his case almost bluntly, . 
including all the contradictory factors which were part of the plan of ie 
British penetration. The king wrote: 


We your lawfull Subjects do thank you for your care and 
assistance to us, . . . We humbly beg you will help us with the 
following things; a Commission for Edward King of the 
Moskitos, a Commission for William Britton, Governour- 
General Hobey now lying dangerous sick. . . . Likewise your 
assistance in sending us some Powder, Shot, Flints, Smal- 
Arms & Cutlasses, to defend our Country & assist our Brothers 
Englishmen, & a good Schoolmaster to learn & instruct our 
young children, that they may be brought up in the Christian 
Faith: All we beg that he may bring with him is Books, & a 
little Salt, . .. we shall take care to provide for him such as our 
Country Can afford. These necessaries we humbly beg you will 
assist us with & we always shall be ready upon a call to serve 
you & take care of any of your lawful Subjects in our own 
Country. We humbly beg leave to title ourselves your true sub- 
jects & loving Brothers. _ 


Thomas Porter \ 
| 7 Jacob Everson Captains | 


being all the Persons we were at home.* 


a In December, 1742, this appeal was laid before the Society, ac- 
companied by a letter from the Rev. Joshua Peat, rector of James Town 
in Jamaica.? Mr. Peat emphasized the precarious condition of the 
Mosquito Indians, who, he declared, deserved the attention of the mem- 
bers. He believed the Mosquitoes were loyal friends of the English, and 
desired to be united with them, both in religion and government, point- 
ing out that “A large party of them were actually on the march to join 
the English in the late intended expedition to Panama,” and conclud- 
ing that there were “political as well as religious motives for sending 


SEdward, king of Mosquito Indians, to Governor Trelawney, May 19, 1739, 
in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.) B 13, No. 2. 
P TJoshua Peat (sometimes spelled Peatt) was later transferred to St. Thomas’, 
amaica. 
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a ‘ a grave discreet clergyman among them, supported by a handsome 


competency from home.’’® 
| _ The secretary of the Society, Philip Bearcroft, wrote to Governor 


Trelawney and Mr. Peat in February, 1743, informing them that the 
subject had been considered by the Society: 


_. . . w°® are come to the Resolution thereupon of sending a 
Missionary & Schoolmaster to the Moskitos to begin the good 


Work, and are looking out for tried & approved Persons now 
in their Service for that Purpose, but the Society desire y* 
ExcellY to be so good as, in the Mean Time, to advise them 
where it may be most proper for the Missionary & Schoolmaster 
to be setled, what Salary may be sufficient for each of them, 
and whether any annual, or other Assistance in this expensive 
undertaking may be hoped for from the Government or Other 
well disposed Persons in the Island of Jamaica, whose neigh- 
bourhood to & Commerce with the Moskito Indians, cannot but 
stir their Bowels of Compassion towards them: likewise that 
you would be pleased to communicate to the Society any Di- 
rections which you shall think proper to be given to the Mis- 
sionary & Schoolmaster for the better Success of this new 
undertaking.® 


¥ Governor Trelawney’s reply, dated May 24, 1743, gives so graphic 
a picture of this closely-knit West Indian world, as well as the effects of 
Spanish penetration, that it is worth quoting at some length: 


. As to the safety of the Missionary . . . he will be very 
secure. The Spaniards have for a long while given over the 
thoughts of conquering these People & have not molested them 
time out of mind, as far as I ever heard: their Passes, their 
Poverty & above all the weakness of the Spaniards themselves, 
who are thinly scattered over a wide Country, sufficiently de- 
fend them. As to what support the Indians may be ready to 
give him, I cannot answer: they are poor, but I refer to their 
Letter odd as it is, . . . & as for any encouragement and as- : 
sistance that may be expected from the Island of Jamaica; 
he may be sure, if he calls in here, of all civility from the Prin- 
cipal Inhabitants & myself. I communicated your Letter to the 
Council who very much approve of the Pious design; to speak 
my thoughts of which, these Indians, besides the claims w*" 
they have in common with other Savages to the Charity of the 
Society, have a demand in justice upon the Nations; as they 
8Joshua Peat to Dr. Wilson, June 20, 1742, in Journal of S. P. G., (L. C. 
Trans.) Vol. IX, December 17, 1742. Mr. Peat said the Mosquito Indians had 
always been independent of the Spaniards, and had for some years declared them- 
selves subjects of Great Britain. 

*Philip Bearcroft to Edward Trelawney, Charterhouse [London], February 
24, 1743, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B 13, No. 18; see also S. P. G. MSS. 


(L. C. Trans.) B 10, No. 203. 
. 
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have learnt most of their Vices particularly cheating & drinking 
from the English. They ought, in recompense to receive some 
good & learn some virtue & Religion too. 

It may not be improper to acquaint you that when this War 
oroke out with Spain, I sent one Mr. Hodgson, whose abilities 
I had a good opinion of, to take upon him the Command of the 
Moskito Shore & about a Year & a little more agoe he was 
sent out again by General Wentworth with the Command of 
a Detachment of about thirty Soldiers . . . that he might head 
the Indians & make them usefull against the Enemy; but I had 
it always greatly in my view to civilize them too, & gave 
it strictly in charge to him to use his utmost endeavours to do 
so. . . . He acquainted me some time agoe that he had got 
a Man to teach the children to write and read. : 

A settlement being begun at the Island of Rattan which a 
is in the neighbourhood of the Moskito shore, it will be more a 
comfortable for a Missionary now, than it was before. 

I sent my Lord Bishop of London a Copy of the Moskito 
King’s Letter . . . but I fancy it miscarried, as I had not the 
honour of an answer, or perhaps the oddity of the stile might 
make his Lordship think that the King & I were not so serious _ 
as I am sure I was, & I believe he was too.’® ; 


Joshua Peat’s reply to the Society’s communication, equally de- 
tailed and revealing, gives further background for the missionary enter- 
prise as proposed. His letter, dated November 1, outlined not merely 
plans for the Mosquito Shore Indians, but also for the numerous 
Sambla Indians at Darien. This Darien episode calls to mind the _ 
earlier Scottish attempt to found a colony in the Darien region, and 
is of particular interest as showing the constant economic penetration 
by the British into this wide area. As in other cases, the interests 
of the missionary, of government, and of trade, are closely related. 
Peat’s correspondence showed him as a well-informed religious co- 
ordinator of an enterprise operating under eighteenth century condi- 
tions of communication and management. For its value as a com- 
mentary on the events of the time, as well as for its curious combina- 
tion of piety and practicality, this letter is quoted in detail: 


. I Think Proper further to Acquaint you that since I came 7 

from Sea and Rec yours I have spared no Pains or Expence 

to gain the best Information I could of the situation of the af- ‘ 
fairs, not only of the Mosketos, but also of the Darien Indians d 
with Regard to the English. When his Majt®® Ship the Shoran e 
was sent over Persuant to an Order of a General Council of 

War held w" the Grand Army & Navy were here, with Arms 
10Governor Trelawney to Philip Bearcroft, Jamaica, May 24, 1743, in S. P. G. ; 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B 13, No. 1. There was a British man-of-war stationed — 
— at Rattan (sometimes spelled Ruatan or Roatan) in the bay of Hon- 

uras. 
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and Amunition to the Sambla Indians at Darien, They Thought 
proper in Testimony of their Affection & Attachment to the 
English, & in Gratitude for so Signal a Favour, to Send over 
Five of the Youth of their Principal Families to be Educated 
here in Jamaica. They are a very mild Disposition & seem 
quite Satisfied with their Situation. They all speak pretty 
good English & 2 or 3 of them already Read & Write Tolerably 
Well. It was Stipulated by their Parents that they should be 
sent over Annually to see them but the Youth are so well 
pleas’d with their kind Treatment that they are Unanimously 
Resolved to Return as soon as possible. One is Educated by 
his ExcellY the Other Four by Messrs. Dicker, Manning, Mc- 
Farlin, & Woodcock, Merchts. When they are Properly Edu- 
cated & Instructed in the Principals of the X“#" Religion there 
cannot surely be a better Opportunity, than with them to send 
over One or Two Aged & Venerable Missionarys as they will 
not only be Interpreaters, but also assist them in every Step 
in the grand Affair, in Instructing their Relations and Country 
Men in the great Lines of their Duty & of how great an Ad- 
vantage in its Consequences, such a firm Union with these 
Populous Nations at Darien would be to the British Trade be- 
longs not to my Province to Determine But without Doubt 
Darien is one of the best Situations in all South America for 
carrying on an Advantageous Trade with the Spaniards as the 
Head of the Gullf, or rather the River that runs into it, is very 
convenient to carry on a Trade with Panama, Guatemala, & 
Acanipulco [ Acapulco, Mexico] to the N. West & also Guai- 
quil [Guayaquil] of Lima." It is further Observable that this 
Grand Affair might be this way Acomplish’d without the Ex- 
pence of Money & Loss of Men that would Unavoidably Attend 
the Setteling a Colony There Which was Attempted by the 
Scotch in King William’s Time under the name of Calidonia, 
and If I am rightly Inform’d has been Talked of in England 
not long ago. If the Mission to the Musketos should Succeed, 
& Pardon me if I say it as I am Importuned to do it, A Clergy 
M® from England of at least 45 or 50 Years of Age who Under- 
took this Weighty Affair out of a Principal of Conscience 
would with Divine Assistance, be the most likely to do so. 
In this Case I am in Hopes our Assembly might be Prevailed 
with to give Two or Three Hundred pounds p. Annum for 
the Support of a Mission to Darien. In the present Case 
money might have been raised by Subscription but that I 
thought not a proper Method to Proceed in. However those 
of my Breathrn the Clergy that I have had Opportunity to 
Apply to, To shew Their Readyness to Promote so Pious an 
Undertaking have Each of us Subscribed Five Pistoles, a Copy 
of w°® I shall send you with my next. The whole will I Pre- 
sume amount to about forty or fifty Pounds, w°" we Intend to 
lay out in Flower Rum & Wine, w are I am told, the chief 


11Written on the manuscript is the following notation: “The foot of page is 
partly torn or cut off—some words may be missing. Tho’ there is no tr 


ace of any.” 
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if not the only Things a Person can want on that Coast. This 
together with the Education of the Youth Mentioned above, 
and Gover™ Trelawney’s Supporting an Able Schoolmaster 
at the Musketos as Preparitory to a Missionary I Place to the 
Articles of Encouragement that this Island gives.’? 


Further encouragement from Governor Trelawney, suggesting that 
work among the Mosquitoes would offer no difficulties, “except per- 
haps some little variance in their humors,” and recommending that 
“without doubt, the best place for the missionary to reside in at first will 
be at Black River on the Moskito Shore as a trade is settling there 
which will bring some merchants thither as well as probably the best 
white men that are along the coast’’** was received by the Society. A 
second letter from Mr. Peat who had conferred with Governor 
Trelawney, offered assurance as to the security of the missionary post, 
due not only to the “attachment of these people . . . to us,” but also 
to the fact that “there are several Englishmen settled among them, 
and Mr. Pitt who acts as chief justice there, has an exceeding good 
character.”"** He further believed that the missionary should not 
meddle with the trade nor local government of the Mosquitoes but 
confine himself wholly to religious instruction. 

On the basis of these detailed reports, the S. P. G., in February 
1744, decided to send a missionary to the coast.'® It also resolved to 
send a schoolmaster and a catechist to the Indians, each to receive £40 
yearly from the Society, with such other grants as could be obtained 
from Jamaica and from the Indians themselves.** Then began the dif- 
ficult task of finding the man, equipped in all particulars, to be sent as 
missionary to the Mosquitoes. 

On May 28, 1744, the secretary wrote to James Moir, missionary 
in North Carolina, asking him to consider the office on the Mosquito 
Coast.17 Evidently nothing came of this, for over a year later the 
Society was still searching for a candidate. Dr. Samuel Johnson, of 
Connecticut, wrote to the secretary in September, 1745, that Nathan 
Prince, of that colony, would be willing to undertake the work among 

12Joshua Peat to [Philip Bearcroft], Jamaica, Nov. 1, 1743, in S. P. G. MSS. 
(L. C. Trans.), B 13, No. 4, Duplicate. 

13Governor Trelawney to [Philip Bearcroft], Jamaica, October 25, 1744, in 
Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. X, November 15, 1745. 

14Joshua Peat to [Philip Bearcroft], Jamaica, November 1, 1743, in Journal 
of S. P. G., (L. C. Trans.), Vol. IX, June 5, 1744. 

154n Abstract of the Proceedings of the S. P. G. printed with the John Gil- 
bert Sermon (London: 1744), pp. 50-51, (Huntington Library). 

16Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. X, Nov. 15, 1745. 

17Philip Bearcroft to James Moir, (Charterhouse, London], May 28, 1744, 
in S. P. G. MSS., (L. C. Trans.), B 13, p. 50. Bearcroft wrote, “If you shall 
be quite wearied out, where you are, let me know . . . whether you find yourself 
heartily and devoutly disposed to .. . undertake that truly Apostolic office [Mos- 


quito Shore]... 
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the Mosquitoes.'* After inquiring into the morals and orthodoxy of 
Mr. Prince, Mr. Bearcroft informed Johnson: 


. . . the Society invite him [Prince] to come immediately to 
England for Ordination, and bring with him any one of the 
7 young men who is of age, & a candidate for Holy Orders & the 
Society will allow such Young Person £40 p. Ann: to accom- 
pany Mr. Prince in the Quality of Schoolmast" to them, & he 
may expect a Share in the other Allowances & Assistances 
given to the Missionary. The Society hath This Matter at 
Heart, & you will do them a very acceptable Service, & it is 
_ hoped to be very instrumental in the Propagation of Gospel, 
_by recommending Mr. Prince. . . 


The following year, on June 30, 1746, Mr. Prince®® was notified - 
by the Society that he had been selected for appointment to this posi- 
tion, after his ordination in England had taken place.** In April, 1747, 
he arrived at Dover, having acted as schoolmaster on the vigilant man- 
of-war in which he had crossed. From Dover he wrote that he “had 
no proper clothing to appear in in I?ngland and knew not where to get 
money . . . unless the Society would advance part of his salary be- | 
fore hand.”** After some consideration, he was allowed £10 to pro- 
ceed to London, and directed to bring a certificate of sobriety and 
good behavior from officers of the ship, some question regarding his” 
temperance having arisen. When these certificates were procured, the 
Society agreed to recommend him to the bishop of London to receive 
Holy Orders, and granted him ten guineas for his immediate support.** 7 
At the same time an offer was received from the Rev. Charles Boschi, 
missionary at St. Bartholomew’s, in South Carolina, to assist with the 
work on the island of Rattan.** Mr. Boschi had been appointed — 
lain to the garrison on the island, and believed he could combine the 

18Hawks and Perry, Documentary History of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America, Vol. I, p. 216. 


19Philip Bearcroft to Samuel Johnson, London, Nov. 20, 1745, in S. P. el 
MSS., (L. C. Trans.) B 13, p. 366. 

20M, Prince grew up near the Indian villages in New England, and had 
preached to them, and was employed by the commissioners of Indian Affairs to 
make a report of the tribes. Nathan Prince to [Secretary] Dover, April 13, 1747, 
in Journal of S. P. G., (L. C. Trans.), Vol. X, May 15, 1747. 

21Philip Bearcroft to Nathan Prince, Charterhouse, London, June 30, 1746, in 
S. P. G. MSS., (L. C. Trans.) B 16, fol. 205. In August of 1746, Roger Price, 
in Boston, was looking for some one who would accept the office of schoolmaster 
to the Mosquitoes. See Roger Price to Philip Bearcroft, Boston, November 4, 
1746, in S. P. G. MSS., (L. C. Trans.) B 14, p. 5. 

22Nathan Prince to [Secretary], Dover, England, April 13, 1747, in Journal 
of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.) Vol. X, May 15, 1747. 

23Report of Committee on Mosquito Indians, in Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. 
Trans.), Vol. X, July 17, 1747. 

24Charles Boschi to [Secretary], St. Bartholomew's, South Carolina, August 
22, 1747, in Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XI, February 19, 1747/48. 
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_ among the Indians with his other duties. But in 1749, as he 
was preparing to go to Rattan, the Crown ordered the garrison reduced 
and he remained in South Carolina.” 

In the meantime, Prince proceeded to the Shore,?* stopping over 
in Jamaica where he procured letters of recommendation from Governor 
Trelawney to Captain Pitt, the chief justice on the Shore, and was 
advised to settle on the Black River.*7 The governor informed the 
Society . that Mr. Prince seems a very proper person to go as 
missionary to the Moskito Indians and . . . The assembly of Jamaica 
voted Mr. Prince a gift of £100 and the Governor promised to try to 
have the gift made annually.”** But four months later, the governor 
sadly conveyed “the melancholy news of poor Mr. Prince’s death, w°® 
happen’d a few days after his arrival at Rattan.”*® Undaunted by the 
difficulties already encountered, the Society determined to provide a 


new missionary for the Mosquitoes as soon as convenient,®*° and set 
about the task of finding a proper person. 

The Rev. Henry Jones, missionary at Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, 
petitioned for the vacant post, and, on April 14, 1749, the Society agreed 
to appoint him, granting a gratuity of £40 for the expenses of his 
voyage.** But on Jones’ arrival in Jamaica, he wrote: 


. . ‘Tis said that the Indians do not inhabit among them 

7 [the settlers] but in the Country, and put their children whilst 

very young, on providing their own food, so that there’s but 

little likelihood that they will allow them time to come to 
school.*? 


25Charles Boschi to [Secretary|, St. Bartholomew's, South Carolina, August 
3, 1749, in Journal of S. P. G., (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XI, November 17, 1749. 
26The bishop of London having decided that, since the mission was not to 
“any of his Majesty's colonies or Subjects, he cannot certify to the Treasury” 
in Prince’s behalf for the £20 usually allowed for such a voyage, the Society 
agreed to advance Prince a year’s salary, “exclusive of the 20 guineas already 
advanced for his support.” See Report of the Committee on the Mosquito 
Indians, in Journal of S. P. G., (L. C. Trans.) Vol. XI, May 18, 1750. 
27Nathan Prince to [Secretary], Jamaica, June 2, 1748, in Journal of S. P. G., 
(L. C. Trans.), Vol. XI, October 21, 1748. 
28Governor Trelawney to [Secretary], Jamaica, July 30, 1748, in Journal of 
S. P. G., (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XI, January 20, 1748/49. This gift was made 
possible through the efforts of a certain Richard Beckford of St. Iago de la Vega, 
Jamaica. 
29Edward Trelawney fo Philip Bearcroft, Jamaica, October 14, 1748, in 
S. P. G. MSS., (L. C. Trans.) B 16, No. 161. 
80Journal of S. P. G., (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XI, January 20, 1748/49. 
31Journal of S. P. G., (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XI, March 17, 1748/49. Mr. 
Jones had been in the Society's service in Newfoundland for 25 years, see S. P. G. 
MSS., B 16, No. 4. 
82Henry Jones to Philip Bearcroft, Kingston, Jamaica, March 29, 1750, in 
S. P. G. MSS., (L. C. Trans.) B 18, No. 82. 
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The heat and other hardships apparently discouraged Mr. Jones,** 
and, on April 12, 1750, Governor Trelawney wrote the Society that he 
had appointed Jones to the vacant parish of St. Anne because he felt 
the new appointee and his wife could not settle on the Shore, and that 
a younger, single man would be better for that mission.** On the fur- 
ther recommendation of the Rev. Joshua Peat, the Society agreed to 
allow Jones to accept the post at St. Anne.** 

Not until 1765,°° did the man appear whose courageous spirit, 
adaptability, and hardihood brought to the Mosquito Shore the quali- 
ties necessary for success in the mission. Christian Frederick Post, a 
Moravian, was a veteran Indian missionary.‘ For twenty-two years 
he had worked among the Delawares at Descarona, about 100 miles _ 
from the Fort Pitt location in Pennsylvania, and, during the French > 
and Indian war, he had lost all he had. From this disastrous up- 
rooting he proceeded to look for a new location, traveling through 
Maryland, Virginia, North and South Carolina, and finally landing 
on the Mosquito Shore in 1765. On April 10, of that year, he wrote 
the Society from Black River that: 


. . . General Tempest, a chief among these Indians gave him 
a call for that purpose. He [Mr. Post] has already built 
a Church and schoolhouse at Patooke River, 60 miles from 
Black River . . . On his arrival at the Moskito Shore he 
found 200 or 300 Mustee people uninstructed in the Christian 
religion, tho’ most of them have been baptized by straggling 
ministers, who never inquired whether they were prepared for 
baptism or not, receiving money for every person they baptized. 
For his own part, he has never taken money of any person for 
preaching the gospel or administering the holy ordinances. 
The Mustees are begotten by Englishmen and are almost a 
nation. He has preached among them with good success and 
- 83Henry Jones to [Secretary], Codrington College; Barbados, January 18, 

1749/50, in Journal of S. P. G., (L. C. Trans.) May 18, 1750. 

34Governor Trelawney to [Secretary], Jamaica, April 12, 1750, in Journal 
of S. P. G., (L. C. Trans.) Vol. XI, July 20, 1750. See also in ibid, Henry Jones 
to [Secretary], Kingston, March 29, 1750, stressing the need of a younger man 
to endure the hardships of the Mosquito mission. 

35Joshua Peat to [Secretary], St. Thomas’, Jamaica, March 26, 1750, in ibid. 

36 4/though Christian Frederick Post arrived on the Shore in 1765, he was 
not regularly appointed to the post until 1768. See Journal of S. P. G., (L. C. 
Trans.) Vol. XVII, July 15, 1768. 

837For Post’s career on the Anglo-French colonial frontier, see Albert T. 
Volwiler, George Croghan and the Westward Movement, 1741-1782, (Cleveland: 
1926), pps. 111, 137, 139-141. Also, Anthony Beneset, Some Account of the be- 
havior and sentiments of well disposed Indians, mostly of the Minusing Tribe, 
(Manuscript: 1761). The Introduction gives an account of Post “as a plain, 
honest, religiously disposed man, who, from a conscientious Opinion and Duty, 
formerly went to live among the Mohickson [Mohegan] Indians in order to con- 
vert them to Christianity.” He married twice among them and lived with them 
17 years. (Huntington Library). 
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he finds them willing to embrace the Gospel and to be instructed. y 
They have hired a schoolmaster to teach their children, who 
takes great pains with them and reads the English service . 
; every Sunday . . . He asks the Society to send a minister to 
the Moskito Shore, there being none there but himself. He asks 
for some books for the Indians and intimates the need of a 
gratuity for himself.** 


The Society agreed to give him £20 for his services, and to send a 
him 25 small Common Prayers and 6 of Bishop Wilson’s, The Indian a 
Instructed, and also to send a missionary there when a proper person 
could be found.**. 

One of the most colorful men who ever served the S. P. G., Post 
was to remain with the Mosquito Indians until shortly before his death 
in 1785. Remarkably resourceful, the unique flavor of the man is re- 
flected in all of his correspondence with the Society. In November, 
1767, he went to Philadelphia to solicit supplies for building a church 
on the Mosquito Shore, but money was so scarce it was doubtful “if he 
shall get enough to build even a tabernacle of boards. A neat one of 


this sort might be built for £100 or £150 with a good log house for - 
Mr. Post to live in.’’*° During this visit to Philadelphia, the Society } 
received a letter from Richard Peters, rector of Christ Church, Phila- ) 


delphia, describing the peculiar ability of Mr. Post: 


. Mr. Post has married a very good sort of woman since 
he came here who proposes to accompany him to his dear 
Indians, as he always calls them. The marriage will do a great 
good. It will be an example in that wild country where few 
marry. It will connect the males and females better together : 
and render it more practicable for Mr. Post to converse with 
them. The white people are as fond of Mr. Post as the Indians. 
It is an amazing power that he has got of speaking to people 
who are not under the impressions of religion. No one can 
conceive with what simplicity and authority he delivers him- 
self to this sort of people. They hear severe things—but they 
are all reconciled by their being said with the plainess of a _ 
child and the love of a Father. I do heartily recommend Mr. 
Post to the Society.* 


= 
At about the same time that Post was appointed as catechist, 


Robert Hodgson, superintendent and commander-in-chief of the Mos- 


88Christian Frederick Post to [Secretary], April 10, 1765, in Journal of S. 
P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XVI, September 20, 1765. 

39] bid. 

40Richard Peters to [Secretary], Philadelphia, November 9, 1767, in Journal 
of S. P. G., (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XVII, January 15, 1768. 

41Richard Peters to Daniel Burton, Philadelphia, Nov. 9, 1767, in S. P. G. 
MSS., (L. Cc. Trans.) B 21, No. 130. 
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quito Shore, requested a missionary for the 12,000 Indians there, point- 
ing out that the “moral part of their character presents an excellent 
foundation for Christianity,” and reminding the Society that, “About 
15 months ago their chief was in England, who then very ardently 
solicited to be christened and to have all his nation likewise and went 
away assured that a cleryman should be sent to his country.”*? Hodgson 
recommended Thomas Warren ,‘‘a gentleman of extensive learning, great 
goodness of heart and firmness of mind who is willing to enter upon 
this arduous undertaking,” and the Society accepted him, granting a 
salary of £70 a year.* 

Warren, on his arrival at the Shore, found his mission to consist 
of “about 50 whites, various mixtures and about 600 negroes,” neither 
a house for public worship nor one of any sort for himself. Further, the 
only schoolmaster had been teaching the white children “but only 
superficially,” so he could not recommend him to the Society. As to 
Mr. Post, Warren reported that he seemed to be “ a pious well mean- 
ing man, but not a suitable one to instruct the white inhabitants, as they 
[look] upon him as an enthusiast, his elocution is poor and his knowl- 
edge of English weak.’** However, Warren believed that Post should 


Society grant him £20 more. 
ing every British settlement except one, and baptizing “21 mestizes from 


braced the Christian faith in December last with 9 other men, 10 women, 
9 male and 10 female children,’’** but the missionary cautiously advised 


marriage. A year later, he had concluded that “it would be more use- 
tul, instead of an addition to Mr. Post’s salary . . . to allow a yearly 
sum for Indian schoolmasters. He would suggest three, to be settled 
at the 3 principal Indian settlements, with a salary equal to £28:11:5 
sterling each, half to be paid by the Society and half by the govern- 
ment.’’*® Post, in the meantime, was building a canoe for a visit to 


42Robert Hodgson, Esq., to [Secretary], Pall Mall, April 23, 1768, in Journal 
of S. P. G., (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XVII, May 20, 1768. 

43] bid. 

44Thomas Warren to [Secretary], Black River, May 28, 1769, and July 17, 
1769, in Journal of S. P. G., (L. C. Trans.) Vol. XVIII, October 20, 1769. Post, 
a colonial, not of British stock, an ascetic and missionary, perhaps was not quickly 
appraised by Warren, Obviously men of quite different tradition and experience, 
the support by the S. P. G, of both indicates the elasticity of the Society's pro- 
gram, and its ability to utilize men of varying talents. 

45Thomas Warren to [Secretary], Punta Gorda, January 21, 1770, in Journal 
of S. P. G., (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XVIII, October 19, 1770. 

“Thomas Warren to [Secretary], Black River, December 10, 1770, in Jour- 
nal of S. P. G., (L. C. sate Vol. XIX, July 19, 1771. 
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remain as an itinerant missionary at Mustee Creek, and asked that the | 
During the year 1769, Mr. Warren made a tour of inspection, visit- 


2 months to 40 years old. Admiral! Israel, a Mosquito Indian chief em- | 


that it would take some time to introduce regularity in the matter of | 
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the various Mosquito towns, although he did not know how he could 
bear the expense of the trip.*? 
Mr. Warren, on the other hand, regretted that “neither his situa- 
tion, prospects or constitution will allow him to think of living among 
the Indian tribes,’’** and not long thereafter reported that the governor 
had presented him with the rectory of Hanover.*® Nevertheless he made 
one more extensive tour before he took over his new duties, baptizing, 
at Black River, three white and two mulatto children, one adult Negro, 
one Negro child; at Cape Gracias 4 Dios, two mulatto children, at 
Sandy Bay, four adult and six infant Mestizos, three sons of the king, 
seven children of Mosquito headmen, two mulatto children, and one 
Indian woman of a tribe called Rama. The Mosquito king who, with 
his queen, had been baptized, was a fellow-passenger on Warren’s re- 
turn to Jamaica, and commented, ‘““Now I am Christian, King of Eng- 
land must send me Parson for live among my people.’’*® 
The indefatigable Christian Post, left alone on the Shore, wrote 
cheerfully that, on the whole, his mission was successful. He had 
married eleven couples since his arrival, “marriage which was formerly 
held in contempt is now become honorable,” and he had christened nine 
mulatto girls, three boys, and one Negro woman, age 32. Nevertheless, 
as he dryly reminded the Society, his expenses exceeded his income be- 
cause he could not help being charitable and hospitable to visitors who 
came to his house for “godly conversations.”’*? 
In September, 1774, the Rev. Mr. Shaw, Warren’s successor, ar- 
rived at the Shore but two weeks after his landing was “seized with a 
violent fever.”*? Two letters, recorded in the Society’s Journal, tell the 
brief story of Shaw’s mission: 
47Thoman Warren to [Secretary], Black River, December 10, 1770, in Journal 
of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XIX, July 19, 1771, 
48] bid. 
*°Thomas Warren to [Secretary], Spanish Town, Jamaica, June 3, [1771], 
in Journal of S. P. G., (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XIX, October 18, 1771. 
50Two letters from Thomas Warren to [Secretary], one dated Cape Gracias @ 
Dios, November 7, 1771; the other, Jamaica, December 4, 1771, in Journal of S. 
P. G., (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XIX, March 20, 1772. In a later letter from Jamaica, 
in October, 1774, Warren extolled the virtues of the Mosquito Shore mission, 
commenting on the country in general, climate, air, and “opportunities for intel- 
lectual development and material gain compatible with the duty of being a mis- 
sionary . . . he would have remained 10 years longer if he had not been given an 
establishment for life of a very superior sort in Jamaica.” See Thomas Warren 
to [Secretary], Jamaica, October 26, 1774, and pauery 23, 1775, in Journal of 
So. Trans.) Vol. XX, July 21, 1775 
51 Christian F. Post, to [Secretary], Mosquito Shore, [no date], in Journal 
of S. P. G., (L. C. Trans.) Vol. XIX, February 19, 1773. 
52The Rev. Mr. Shaw to [Secretary], Mosquito Shore, November 6, 1774, in 
Journal of S. P. G., (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XX, March 17, 1775. Mr. Post also wrote 
regarding Mr. Shaw’s arrival, expressing his joy at the good effects which were 


to be hoped from his appointment. See C. F. Post to [Secretary], November 6, 
1774, in Journal of S. P. G., (L. C. Trans.) Vol. XX, February 17, 1775. 
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7 . . . he has opened a school, teaches 6 hours a day, all the 


poor children gratis. He has also invited the masters of slaves 
to send the slave children to him for free instruction but as 
yet he has had only 9 or 10 of these. His continuing ill health 
hinders him in his work and makes it necessary to spend most 
7 of his salary on doctors. . 
; He adds that the negroes and mulattos are very apt to 
learn and tho he has taught them for but 4 months, some can 
read in the New Testament and others can spell words of 4 


_ or 5 syllables and can repeat the Lord’s Prayer, Creed, and 


most of the catechism. . 
The Society agreed to permit him to leave his mission be- 
cause of his health.** 


However, before his departure to accept a charge in the Honduras, 
he christened twenty-eight candidates who had been instructed by Mr. 
Post.** 

William Stanford, who succeeded Mr. Shaw, arriving July, 1776," 
was overwhelmed and discouraged from the start. He reported that he 
had had a fever for five weeks; that he did not like the new superin- 
— of the Shore; that the city of Mexico was partially destroyed 
_ by an earthquake and the shocks on the Shore promised some disaster 
from the elements; told of a Negro uprising which he feared would 
result in a massacre; and his whole duty, from July, 1776, to February, 
1777, had been to baptize fifty Negroes and bury one white man." 
“When the Society refused his request for a transfer, he nevertheless left 
in a few months for Jamaica,®’ where the governor granted him a small 
_ living.** Due to the Spanish depredations, he expressed the opinion 
that, until the coast was protected as an English colony, a clergyman 
could not be maintained among the Indians. 

Christian Post, once again alone on the Shore, gave an account, 

in August, 1777, of his own oration at the crowning of the new 
Mosquito king; and at the same time reported that he had been robbed 
by his own Negroes, of £100 worth of linen goods.*® The aging Post, 
- whose staunch spirit had withstood the rigors of the Shore for so many 


53Two letters from the Rev. Mr. Shaw to [Secretary], dated May 12, 1775, 
ane 13, 1775, in Journal of S. P. G., (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XX, November 17, ‘ 
1775. 
54Christian F. Post to [Secretary], Mosquito Shore, July 13, 1775, in Journal 
of S. P. G., (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XX, November 17, 1775. 
. 55Journal of S. P. G., (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XX, December 15, 1775. F 
56William Stanford to [Secretary], Black River, October 6, 1776, in Journal of 
~S. P. G., (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XXI, February 21, 1777. 
®57During his entire stay on the Shore, Stanford baptized and instructed 120 
Indians and Negroes, but had not baptized nor married a white. 
58William Stanford, to [Secretary], Black River, October 24, 1777, in Journal 
of S. P. G., (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XXI, February 20, 1778. 
yh 5°Christian F. Post to [Secretary], Mustee Creek, Black River, August 7, 
1777, in Journal of S. P. G., (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XXI, November 21, 1777. 
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years, in September, 1783, transmitted to the S. P. G. a pitiful account 
of his illness, his wife’s devotion to him, and his efforts to spread re- 
ligion; but said he was too sick any longer to resist the profane, the 
scoffers, and the mockers. He mentioned being routed by the Spaniards, 
and losing all his possessions, and finally said, “I think its a thousand 
pities, that we should find no comfort or relief or rest, for our weary 
bones, in these the latter part of our days which I lay to you to think 
thereof.”*° Again in December, 1784, he told of hardships, and the 
fear of the Spanish, which had at last forced him to write the governor 
of Jamaica asking him that he and his family be removed to safety, and 


. . . God forbid that I should at this time of Life fall into the 
hands of such cruel Enemys as the Spaniards are which in- 
habit the interior parts of this Country, to be drag’d through 
the wild and desolate mountains into Captivity from whence I 

am sure I never should return.*' 


In February of the next year, James Lowrie, the superintendent 
and commander-in-chief on the Shore, granted Mr. Post a leave of 
six months® for his health. He lived long enough to return to German- 
town, Pennsylvania, where, on April 29, 1785, his death occurred, and 
he was buried there on May Ist.** The plight of his widow, Mary M. 
Post, showed the severe hardships undergone by the wives of mis- 
sionaries. She related her recent experiences in simple but graphic 
terms: 


. . . I am now in a situation rather to be imagined than de- ‘ 
scribed, deprived of my only friend in the world, and left to 

Sorrow and Despair. We had once a sufficiency to Support us| 


obliged to remain in the Woods amongst the Indians before we 


6°Jn spite of these difficulties, Mr. Post had, since his last report, christened 
at Rattan, 4 whites and 2 mulattos; at Mustee Creek, 3 whites, 4 mulattos, 7 
mustees, “4 sambos & a mollar woman;” and at Cape Gracias 4 Dios, 3 Negroes 
and 2 Mosquito Indians. See Christian Frederick Post to [Secretary], in S. P. G. 
MSS., West Indies, Honduras. 

®1Christian F. Post to [Secretary], Black River, Mosquito Shore, December 
15, 1784, in S. P. G. MSS., (L. C. Trans.), West Indies, Honduras. Mr. Post also 
reported that from 1783 he had “christened 22 whites, mustces, Sambos, mulattos, 
Indians & negroes. Buried 24, married one couple only. 

6827, Lawrie in letter of Mrs. Post to William Morice, Philadelphia, Pa., 
October 17, 1785, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B 6, No. 288. 

88Certificate of burial made by William White, rector of Christ-Church and 
St. Peters, (afterward Bishop White), in S. P. G. MSS., (L. C. Trans.), B 6, 
No. 288, dated Philadelphia, October 21, 1785. 


in a Comfortable manner, but the Devastation that has attended 

_ the Shore since the Commencement of Hostilities with Spain _ 
has almost reduced us to beggary . . . Want drove us from " 
7 our Comfortable Habitations . . . Twenty months we were 
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could return and when returned to Black River all our Cattle | 
was killed and our Habitation was destroyed by the Span- 
fards. ... 


After the death of the venerable Post, the Mosquito mission was 
not maintained by the S. P. G., although sporadic interest was mani- 


fested in the Shore at long intervals.** The four missionaries, Prince, 
Shaw, Stanford, and Warren, and the catechist, Christian Frederick 
Post, were martyrs to the conditions of life in the tropics, before these 
regions were made safer for the white man by the microbe hunters. 

This eighteenth century activity of the Society, extending over 
almost fifty years (1742-1785), illuminates British interest and stamina 
in religious and humanitarian work, almost comparable with their well 
known genius in trade and business. Missionary enterprise, in short, 
like the British empire itself, was built upon an experimental plan, push- 
ing its success where the initial effort was promising, withdrawing here 
and there where energy would be ill-spent, or where the rivalry of other 
religious forces indicated temporary or permanent retirement. In the 
political field, in 1763, French Canada was preferred as against the West 
Indian island of Guadaloupe, which was restored to France. Cape 
Colony, at the end of the Napoleonic wars, was retained with its Boer 
population, but Java, with its fabulous wealth, was returned to Holland. 

The history of the S. P. G. and other religious enterprises must 
be studied not only in the light of success and permanent achievement 
in one quarter, but of comparative failure at another time and place. 
Both stories belong to history and must be told. And, although this 
heroic missionary program seemed to have failed, yet, at the very time 
of Post’s death, Thomas Clarkson and William Wilberforce began the 
campaign in Great Britain which was designed to abolish the slave trade 

64Mary Post to William Morice, Philadelphia, Pa., October 17, 1787, in 
S. P. G. MSS., (L. C. Trans.), B 6, No. 287. 


85]Jn the course of the next century, in 1840, the Chaplain of Belize, the Rev. 
Mr. Newport, applied to the Society on behalf of the Mosquito king asking assist- 


ance in establishing schools and missions on the coast. The Society was unable, 


without government support, to reopen the mission. See C. F. Pascoe, Two Hun- 
dred Years of the S. P. G., I, p. 237. The bishop of Jamaica, in November, 1848, 
reported that he had recently confirmed the king of the Mosquitoes, whose Chris- 
tianization he believed would lead to the gradual conversion of his Indian subjects. 
The bishop suggested that the Society start a mission at Blewfields, the capital of 
the Mosquitoes. See letter from the bishop of Jamaica to S. P. G., November 20, 
1848, in Report of S. P. G. for 1848, p. lexvii. C.F. Pascoe concludes his account 
of the mission to the Mosquitoes as follows, “In course of time a large portion 
of the Mosquito territory became absorbed in the Republic of Nicaragua. To 
this State the episcopal jurisdiction of the Bishop of Honduras was extended in 
1894. In 1896, Bishop Ormsby, who is supported by the Society, laid the founda- 
tion stone of a church at Blewfields . . . and consecrated the building . . 
on April 24, 1898 . . . Blewfields . . . had then become an important place with 
many English people.” See op. cit. p. 23720 
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and to humanize the West Indian plantation system by bringing the 
Indian and the Negro within the pale of human rights. 

More narrowly, these documents of the Society reveal a large 
amount of intercolonial co-operation and exchange of ideas and per- 
sonnel along other than commercial lines. The northern continental 
colonies, the western frontier at the forks of the Ohio, the Pennsylvania 
German settlers near Philadelphia, the men of Jamaica and even at 
Codrington college, as well as leaders in Great Britain, were brought 
into the story. 

The interrelation of the continental colonies with the West Indies, 
bound together by common trade interests and the voyages of Yankee 
sea captains, is vividly portrayed in the fact that, when Spain threatened 
this world, Israel Putnam, with colonial troops from New England, 
assisted the British in the capture of Havana in 1762.°% In the same 
way, these religious representatives in the Caribbean, by their migra- 
tions, and their consultation with the men of the farm colonies, show 
an impressive degree oi eighteenth century humanitarian cooperation, 
and give an early hint of the beginnings of Pan-Americanism in the 
American Mediterranean, which may, in time, completely supersede 
European intervention. But in the meantime, for decades to come, 
British finance, commerce, and influence, if not always predominant, 
were powerful, as the long story of Anglo-American nineteenth century 
diplomacy in the Central American region abundantly proves. 


86Jsrael Putnam went with 1,000 Connecticut Yankees to participate in the 
siege of Havana, and helped storm the fortress. Richard Montgomery, born in 
lreland, graduate of Trinity college, Dublin, who came to Canada with the British 
troops, in 1757, and later identified himself with the colonies, and married a 
daughter of Robert R. Livingston, was also in the siege, and at the capture of 
Martinique. He captured Montreal in 1775, and was killed in the assault on 
Quebec, December 31, 1775. 
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THE SCOTTISH EPISCOPAL SUCCESSION AND THE 
VALIDITY OF BISHOP SEABURY’S ORDERS. 


By Walter Herbert Stowe 


W isic Bishop Seabury returned to America, June 20, 1785, 


following his consecration by the bishops of the Scottish Epis- 
copal Church on November 14, 1784, he found the validity 
of his orders challenged in certain quarters outside of New England. 
In the New York diocesan convention of June 13-14, 1786, the last of 
its acts, reflecting the animosity of Dr. Samuel Provoost to Seabury, 
was a resolution of instructions to the New York deputies to the Gen- _ 


eral Convention of 1786:% 


Resolved, That the persons appointed to represent this 
4 Church be instructed not to consent to any act that may imply 


the validity of Dr. Seabury’s ordinations. 


Certain radicals of the General Convention of 1786, who professed 
to doubt the validity of Seabury’s orders, would have closed the door 
to his reception entirely, and would have made any union with the 
Church in Connecticut impossible. It was moved by Dr. Provoost and — 
seconded by the Rev. Robert Smith of South Carolina, 


“That this Convention will resolve to do no act that - - 
imply the validity of ordinations made by Dr. Seabury.’”” 


Drs. William Smith and William White prevented the adoption of 

such a disastrous measure by moving the previous question; but they - © 
and the other conservative members allowed two resolutions to pass 
which needlessly offended Seabury by casting aspersions upon his epis- 7 
copate. The first of these, moved by Dr. White and seconded by Robert _ 
Smith of South Carolina,’ 


Resolved unanimously,—That it be recommended to this 
Church in the States here represented, not to receive to the _ 
1Journals of the Convention of the P. E. Church in the Diocese of New York, 
1785-1819 (Reprints, 1844), p. 9; also, Historical Magazine, VIII. (1939), p. 250. 


2Gen. Conv. Journals, 1785-1821 (Perry's Reprints), I., p. 37 
8Ibid., I., 37. 
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pastoral charge, within their respective limits, Clergymen pro- , 
fessing canonical subjection to any Bishop, in any State or 
country, other than those Bishops who may be duly settled in 

the States represented in this Convention. 


The next day, upon motion of Smith of South Carolina, it was 


Resolved,—That it be recommended to the Conventions 
of the Church, represented in this General Convention, not to 
admit any person as a Minister within their respective limits, 
who shall receive ordination from any Bishop residing in 
America, during the application now pending to the English 
Bishops for Episcopal consecration. 


Finding his orders thus challenged, and that Dr. Provoost, even 
after his return from England, “seems so elated with the honor of an 
English consecration that he affects to doubt the validity of mine,” 
Seabury wrote the following letter under date of November 7, 1788, to 
William Abernethy Drummond, bishop of Edinburgh, asking his help, 
since this challenge “may oblige me to establish the Scotch succession 
from the restoration of King Charles II to what is called the Revolu- 


tion [of 1688] . . .” 


LETTER OF BISHOP SEABURY TO THE BISHOP OF EDINBURGH 


New London, Ct., Nov. 7th, 1788. _ 
Right Reverend and very dear Brother and Friend: : 

It is so long since you have heard from me that I apprehend you 
and my good friends in Scotland will think their memory escaped from 
my mind. Their memory is, however, dear to me, and the recollection 
of their attention to me always fills my heart with pleasure. 

Your letter which informed me of your consecration to the See of 
Edinburgh gave me great joy. I heartily bless my God and Lord for 
that event, and I beseech Him to enable you to do all that is good 
to His Church which your heart I know anxiously wishes to do. Ac- 
cept my thanks for your kind expressions and intentions toward me. 
God, I hope, will assist me to become in some degree worthy of the 
regard you express for me. 

a The public papers have informed us of the compliance of the Epis- 
ny 4Gen. Conv. Journals, 1785-1821 (Perry’s Reprints), I., 38. 
®The original of this letter was placed in the hands of the Rev. Jesse Elliott 
Heald of Saybrook, Connecticut, (ord. deacon June 12, 1860, by Bishop John 
Williams of Conn.), while in Edinburgh in the summer of 1877, by the Rev. Dr. 
Donelan. It was published in “The Churchman” August 10, 1878. This letter 


should be read in connection with other letters of Bishop Seabury, of Bishop 
Skinner, and of Jonathan Boucher, in Hist. Mag., III., 250-61. 
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copal clergy in Scotland with the legal sugsiiliion of praying for the 
reigning king, etc. I know them so well that I am sure they will never 
sacrifice conscience to conveniency; and I cannot but rejoice in the 
event, which, as it will free them, I hope, effectually from great em- 
barrassment, so it will, I trust, open the door to great accessions to the 
Church of our dear Redeemer, miserably torn by divisions and de- 
filed by polluted and unauthorized worship and sacraments. Come 
that day, gracious God, when all who worship Thee shall do it in the 
unity of Thy Church, in the bond of peace, and in righteousness of 
life! 


Our state in this country is still unsettled, and like I fear to con-— 
tinue so. Bishop White, of Philadelphia, seems disposed to an eccesiasti- 
call union, but will take no leading or active part to bring it about. He 
will risk nothing; and Bishop Provoost seems so elated with the honor 
of an English consecation that he affects to doubt the validity of mine. 
This may oblige me to establish the Scotch succession from the restora- 
tion of King Charles II to what is called the Revolution; and I beg 
you to enable me to do so. How this may best be done you can judge 
better than I can. I should suppose a certificate from the bishops in 
Scotland would be sufficient, naming those who were consecrated in 
England under King Charles the Second and their successors till Epis- 
copal government was abolished by William the Dutchman. Bishop 
Collier® (“Eccl. Hist.,” v. 2, lib. ix., p. 887) says about this time— 
September 6, 1661—Mr. James Sharp, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Barwell, 
and Mr. Loughtton, were consecrated bishops (i. e., for Scotland) by 
the Bishop of Winchester, with the assistance of two other English 
prelates. Now, who were their successors till the establishment of 
Presbyterianism? To ascertain this point is all I want. 

Another objection Bishop P—————t makes against me is that 
I was an enemy to my country, 7. e., I did not disregard my oaths and 
run headlong into the late rebellion, now glorious revolution. This may 
answer for itself. I broke no oaths, nor did I trample on sacred 
obligations. God be praised for His grace. 

We have some talk here of getting an edition of the Prayer Book 
printed, with the canons and rubrics accommodated to our state. The 
book would scarcely be so large as the present. We wish to know what 
a common edition of about 5,000 could be done for at Edinburgh. I 
have also an idea of publishing two volumes of sermons calculated for 
this meridian as soon as I can get a little more leisure, the volumes 


8Jeremy Collier (Sept. 23, 1650-April 26, 1726), English nonjuring bishop. 
See below in this article for details of his consecration. Collier was a brilliant 
controversialist, a prolific writer, an able historian, and a distinguished liturgiologist. 
The nonjuring liturgy of 1718, principally Collier's work, has had a pronounced 
influence on both the Scottish and American Prayer Books. He had a share 
in an attempt at union with the Eastern Orthodox Church. 
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‘- om about 400 pages each. What would be the Edinburgh terms 
if I took 300 copies; what if the whole edition? You see with how 
little ceremony I lay burdens on you; your goodness, I trust, will ex- 
cuse me. I wish to get this Church into better order before I die, and 
to leave something behind me to keep it so when I am gone. 

I send you twelve copies of a charity sermon preached in Boston. 
Please to send one to the Rt. Rev. Bishop Kilgour, with my dutiful 
regards, to Bishop Skinner, Bishop McFarlane, the Rev. Mr. John, Dr. 
Webster, and the Rev. Mr. Jolly, of Bishop Skinner’s diocese, I be- 
lieve. These gentlemen have all my hearty love and estimation. I 
send also two copies of a letter of one of my presbyters on the old 
subject of Episcopacy—a battle which we have to fight over again in 
this country. We are therefore about trying whether our poverty will 
permit us to establish a clerical library here, to consist of the fathers 
of the primitive Church, the controversial writers with the dissenters 
and papists, and the standard authors of the Church of England, 
especially of the last century. I wish you to send one of these letters 
to Bishop Skinner. 

We have now sixteen presbyters in this diocese, and four deacons 
who will soon be put into priests’ orders. Four more, i. e., twenty 
four in the whole, will be as many as the present ability of the Church 
can support. It does however grow, and converts from Presbyterianism 
are not unfrequent. 

We are also endeavoring to establish an academy for the education 
of our own clergy, etc.; and perhaps if we can raise £1,400 or £1,500 
sterling by subscription in the course of the Winter, of which we have 
good hopes, to put it a-going in the course of the next Summer, and 
flatter ourselves that, by making it a general school for fitting young 
gentlemen for the various occupations of life, it will support itself. 

My regards attend on your lady. Remember me to the Mr. Adamses 
and families, Dr. Webster, and all who are kind enough to think about 
me. 

When you do me the favor to write me, could you do so by the 
way of Glasgow to Boston, directed to the care of the Rev. Mr. Samuel 
Parker, it will come safely and without expense to me. Mr. Bowden is 
now publishing “Remarks on Dr. Channing’s (late of Boston) (dis- 
torted) View of Episcopacy”. If I knew how to get such little mat- 
ters to you readily it would be a means of letting you know how we 
goon. Pray for me, my dear brother, and believe me to be your ever 
affectionate, humble servant, 


Tin 
Samuel Connect. 
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Under date of June 3, 1789, from London, Bishops John Skinner, 
William Abernethy Drummond and John Straechan, then in London 
“on business of importance” to the Scottish Church (probably concern- 
ing the repeal of the penal laws against the Scottish clergy and laity), 
sent Seabury a certified copy of an extract procured by order of Arch- 
bishop Moore from the register of Archbishop Juxon in Lambeth Palace 
library.?. This had to do with the restoration of the Scottish episcopate 
in the reign of Charles II, and will be discussed later. 

Apparently at the time of Seabury’s consecration, the Scottish 
bishops had given him a list of the Scottish consecrations from the Revo- 
lution of 1688 to 1784. In a letter of Bishop Skinner of Aberdeen to 
Bishop Petrie, March 11, 1786, he writes :* 


“The Pamphlets [being sent by Bishop Seabury], I 
imagine, are the same which I see taken notice of in the Gen’l 
{Gentleman’s] Magazine for January which gives a full Ex- 

tract of the Clergy’s Address to Bp. Seabury and his answer, 
together with a correct List of our Consecrations from the 
Revolution down to his own.” 


In another letter to Petrie, March 27, 1786, Skinner writes:> | 


“The pamphlets he mentions are not yet come to my _ 
hand; but I imagine they have got them at Edin’ as I see the © 
very same piece advertized in this Day’s paper, to be pub- 
\ lished at Edin? the 3lst of this month, & sold at C48—includ- 

ing, along with the other papers, the List of our Consecrations, 
which I hope will convince the public that there has been no 
chasm in our Succession, since the Revolution, as has been 
maliciously asserted by some of our Adversaries.” 
When the General Convention of 1789 convened in Philadelphia 
on July 28th, Bishop Seabury was not in attendance. His absence is 


explained by the following entry in the Journal :’° 


' “A letter was also read from the Right Rev. Dr. Sea- * 
bury, Bishop of the Church in Connecticut, to the Right Rev. 7 


_ Dr. White, and one from the same gentleman to the Rev. Dr. 


Smith. 
Upon reading the said letters, it appearing that Bishop - 


Seabury lay under some misapprehensions concerning an entry 


7 in the Minutes of a former Convention, as intending some - 
doubt of the validity of his consecration, _—— 


=< 
See below at the end of this article for this in full. a - 
Mag., IT., 255. 


10Perry’s Reprints, I., 71. 
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Resolved unanimously,—That it is the opinion of this 
Convention, that the consecration of the Right Rev. Dr. Sea- 


bury to the Episcopal office is valid.” 


With this declaration backing up their invitation to Bishop Sea- 
bury to attend, the session adjourned till September 29th; which ses- 
sion Bishop Seabury attended, he and Bishop White making up the 
first House of Bishops, Bishop Provoost being absent because of illness. 
The first American bishop evidently submitted papers relating to the 
succession of the Scottish bishops and his own consecration, since they 
were incorporated with the Journal of 1789 as Appendix III..1. They 
are to be found at the end of this article for the convenience of our 
readers. 

But we do not find among the documents appended to the journal, 
what Bishop Seabury specifically asked for from the bishop of Edin- 
burgh: i. e., the names of those who succeeded the bishops consecrated 
in England under Charles II for the Scottish episcopate “till Episcopal 
government was abolished by William the Dutchman.” 

This is a subject not only of interest but of importance to Ameri- 
can churchmen: first, it concerns both the validity and regularity of 
Bishop Seabury’s orders; second, his episcopal lineage comes from the 
English nonjuring line as well as from the English established line, 
and this is realized by few; third, the English nonjuring line merged 
with that of the Scottish in Seabury’s consecration, and only in the 
Scottish line did the former survive; fourth, the scholarship of both 
the English and Scottish nonjurors, especially notable in the field of 
liturgics, is directly reflected in the American Book of Common Prayer. 


History OF THE SCOTTISH EPISCOPAL SUCCESSION?!? 


It is not commnoly known that the Scottish episcopate twice be- 
came extinct and was twice renewed from the English line. The pre- 
Reformation episcopate in Scotland became extinct there during what 
was more a revolution than a reformation. A remnant of the bishops 
fled to the continent, but made no attempt to continue the succession 
and the line came to an end in the person of James Beaton, archbishop 
of Glasgow, who died at the court of France, April 24, 1603. 

After James VI of Scotland became James I of England (1603), 


11Perry’s Reprints of the Journals of the Early Conventions, Vol. I., pp. 140- 
144. 

12The principal authorities for this section, in addition to Bishop Seabury’s “List 
of Consecrations” (noted above and found at the end of this article) are: (1) 
George Grub, “An Ecclesiastical History of Scotland” (1861), 4 vols.; John P. 
Lawson, “History of the Scottish Episcopal Church” (1843), 2 vols.; Thomas 
Stephen, “History of the Church of Scotland from the Reformation to the Present 
Time” (1848), 4 vols.; “Dictionary of National Biography”, various vols. for dif- 
ferent biographies. 
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he began the process of restoring bishops to Scotland. In 1610 George 
Abbot, bishop of London, Lancelot Andrewes, bishop of Ely, Richard 
' Neale, bishop of Rochester, and Henry Parry, bishop of Worcester, 
consecrated John Spottiswood, archbishop of Glasgow; Andrew Lamb, 
bishop of Brechin; and Gavin Hamilton, bishop of Galloway; and 
; these last three consecrated others for Scotland. 
: During the period of Cromwell and the Commonwealth this Scottish 
a also came to an end except for the one aged bishop of Orkney, 


’ 
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Thomas Sydserf, who died in 1663. Under Charles II the process of 
1610 was repeated. In Westminster Abbey, December 15, 1661, Gilbert 
Sheldon, bishop of London, George Morley, bishop of Worcester, Rich- 
ard Sterne, bishop of Carlisle, and Hugh Lloyd, bishop of Llandaff, con- 
secrated James Sharp, archbishop of St. Andrew’s; Andrew Fairfoul, 
archbishop of Glasgow; Robert Leighton, bishop of Dunblane; and 
James Hamilton, bishop of Galloway. It is to be noted that Sharp and 
Leighton, Presbyterian ministers not episcopally ordained, were first 
ordained deacons and priests before their elevation to the episcopate ; 
the other two—Fairfoul and Hamilton—had been ordained by Scottish 
bishops of the old succession. 


: On May 7, 1662, Sharp, Fairfoul and Hamilton consecrated six 
2 bishops; and on June Ist of that year, three more; these, 


with Bishop Sydserf of Orkney, filled the fourteen Scottish sees. Up 
to the deprivation of the Scottish bishops following the revolution of 
1688, thirty-eight bishops were consecrated for Scotland. Of these 
we are particularly interested in three only, for they continued the suc- 
cession by valid and regular consecrations, thus saving the Scottish 
line from again becoming extinct. 

John Paterson (1632-Dec. 9, 1708) was consecrated bishop of 
Galloway in May 1675 at Edinburgh by Archbishop Robert Leighton of 
Glasgow (who had been translated there in 1671 from Dunblane), 
Bishop Alexander Young of Edinburgh, and by another bishop whose 
name is not given. On March 29, 1679, Paterson was translated to 
Edinburgh and on January 21, 1687, became the last archbishop of 
Glasgow. 

Robert Douglas (1625-Sept. 22, 1716) was consecrated bishop of 
Brechin in 1682, probably by Archbishop Burnet, but no record of his 
consecrators has survived. In 1684 he was translated to Dunblane. 

Alexander Rose (c. 1647-March 20, 1720), also known as Ross, 
was consecrated bishop of Moray, March 8, 1687, on nomination of the 
king. In that same year he was translated to Edinburgh. No record 
of his consecrators has survived, but probably his uncle, Arthur Ross, 
archbishop of St. Andrew’s and primate, officiated. 

Following the revolution of 1688 and the accession of William and 
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Mary, the blow fell. Before the revolution the bishops and other clergy ’ 
had taken a solemn oath: 


_ “T do promise to be true and faithful to the king and his 
heirs, and truth and faith to bear, of life and limb and terrene 

honour, and not to know or hear of any ill or damage intended 

him, without defending him therefrom.” ; 


The clergy were called upon to renounce this oath to King James II 
and to swear allegiance to the new monarch. On grounds of conscience 
all of the fourteen bishops and the greater part of 900 priests and dea- 
cons refused. The Presbyterian ministers were willing to do so; on 
July 22, 1689, episcopacy was abolished and on June 7, 1690, presby- 
terianism was established. Wholesale deprivation of jurisdiction and 
livings followed and incalculable suffering resulted. 

When the primate, Archbishop Ross of St. Andrew’s, died on June 
13, 1704, only five of the fourteen bishops were left. William Hay 
(d. 1707) was paralysed. George Haliburton (1628-1715), bishop of 
Aberdeen, was living in complete seclusion. The three remaining— 
Paterson, Rose, and Douglas—resolved upon continuing the episcopal 
order by consecrating two clergymen selected by themselves and with- 
out conveyance of jurisdiction or assignment of dioceses. 

On January 25, 1705, John Sage (1652-June 7, 1711) and John 
Fullarton (d. 1727) were consecrated with great privacy by Archbishop 
Paterson and Bishops Rose and Douglas in the oratory in Paterson’s 
house in Edinburgh. 

On Paterson’s death (1708), Rose had precedence of the remaining 
bishops, and the death of Douglas (1716) left him the sole prelate with 
right of jurisdiction. Rose’s leadership was notable on several counts: 
one, he maintained the episcopal succession in Scotland; two, he re- 
stored the rite of confirmation which had been practically disused in 
Scotland since the Reformation; three, by his studious moderation he 
preserved the unity of his Church during his lifetime; four, he had 
strong sympathies with the English nonjurors and promoted the con- 
secration of James Gadderar in 1713 in London by George Hickes, Eng- 
lish nonjuring bishop, assisted by two Scottish bishops—Falconar and 
Campbell—who had been consecrated by Rose. This is of special in- 
terest to Americans because Seabury’s episcopal orders are involved 
with the English nonjuring line through Gadderar’s consecration, and 
will be discussed more fully below. 

After the death of Archbishop Paterson, to maintain safely the 
succession, Bishop Rose, assisted by Bishops Douglas and Sage, con- 
secrated John Falconar (d. 1723) and Henry Christie (d. 1718) on 
April 28, 1709, in Douglas’ house at Dundee. 
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Again, following the death of Bishop Sage in 1711, Archibald Camp- 
bell (d. 1744) was consecrated at Dundee, August 25, 1711, by Rose, 
Douglas and Falconar. 

Bishop Christie having died in 1718, Gadderar and Campbell being 
in England, only three bishops were left in Scotland—Rose, Fullarton 
; and Falconar. Sensing the necessity of immediately strengthening the 
succession while a sufficient number of bishops was readily available, 
Bishop Rose proceeded to engage in his last important official act. On 
October 22, 1718,'* assisted by Fullarton and Falconar, Rose conse- 
crated Arthur Millar (d. Oct. 9, 1727) and William Irvine (d. 1725) in 
his chapel at Edinburgh. On March 20, 1720, Bishop Rose died at the 
age of 73. 


Gets 
A REGULAR, CANONICAL AND VALID CONSECRATION 


What constitutes a regular and canonical, as well as valid, conse- 
cration of a bishop? The act of consecration itself is really performed 
by one bishop, yet, in accordance with the customs of the ancient Church, 
two others are required to be associated with him as assistants. The 
first apostolic canon provides that a bishop shall be ordained by two 
or three bishops. This was, however, simply a measure of security 
on the part of the Church; and hence, a consecration by a single’* bishop 
would be valid, though not regular and canonical. As one writer 
states it:*® 


“Lest, by any extraordinary casualty, some one bishop 
should surreptitiously intrude himself into the office, the 
Church has taken care that his irregularity should not descend 
to those at whose ordination he concurred, by requiring that 
no bishop should be ordained, except in case of necessity, but 

by three, or two at the least; that so, if it should chance that 
one of them was not canonically ordained, yet still there might = 4 


_ 137” Scabury’s “List of Consecrations” the date is given as 1712, which is cer- 


in that year. 

14The first Roman Catholic bishop in the U. S. A., Dr. John Carroll, was 
consecrated the first bishop of Baltimore on August 15, 1790, in the private chapel 
of Lullworth Castle, Dorsetshire, England, by only one bishop. “It was thus that 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy of the United States was founded. The consecrator 
was the Rt. Rev. Dr. Charles Walmesley, titular bishop of Rama and senior vicar 
apostolic of the English Roman Catholics. By special direction of the papal bull 
authorising the consecration, the bishop of Rama was assisted in the solemn func- 
tion by two attendant priests, no regard being paid to the ancient canon requiring 
the presence and participation of three bishops in the elevation of a priest to the 
episcopate.” (Wm. Stevens Perry, “The Bishops of the American Church Past and 
Present.” New York, 1897, p. lv.) 

15]/7m. Staunton, “An Ecclesiastical Dictionary”, New York, 1873. 4th ed., 
p. 210. 


tainly an error. Grub, Lawson and Stephen agree on the date 1718, and this lat- 


ter date is in accord with the circumstances precipitated by Bishop Christie’s death 
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be two, or at least one, against whom there could lie no ex- — 
ceptions ; and if but one of the ordainers were really a bishop, 
I see no reason to doubt but that the ordained was so too.” a 


THE ENGLISH NONJURORS 

In English history that part among the clergy of the Church of 
England who considered themselves so bound in conscience by their 
oath of allegiance to King James II that, after his forced abdication, 
they could not take the oath of allegiance to William and Mary, are 
called nonjurors. In spite of the fact that many of these clergy had 
opposed a conscientious resistance to the usurpations of James II, they 
nevertheless continued to preach submission to his authority on the 
principle of his divine right of hereditary succession to the obedience 
of his subjects. Accordingly, it became impossible for them with con- 
sistency to submit to a monarch crowned only by authority of parliament 
as William and Mary were. Efforts were made for the adoption of 
some plan by which they might be excused from taking the oath, but 
such efforts failed. In consequence, one archbishop (the primate), five 
bishops and about 400 other clergymen, were excluded from their sees 
and livings. 

In addition to William Sancroft, archbishop of Canterbury, the 
following bishops were ejected: Thomas Ken, of Bath and Wells; 
Francis Turner, of Ely; Robert Frampton, of Gloucester; William 
Lloyd, of Norwich (not his namesake of St. Asaph) ; Thomas White, 
of Peterborough. Thomas of Worcester, Lake of Chichester, and Cart- 
wright of Chester had also refused to swear allegiance to the new 
sovereigns, but they died within the year before ejection would take 
effect. 

Denying the episcopal mission of those who occupied the place 
of the deprived bishops during their lifetime, the nonjurors ministered 
privately among those who held their opinions, ordained presbyters, and 
consecrated bishops. Ken and Frampton did not approve of continuing 
the succession, but Sancroft and the remaining three determined to do 
so, claiming to represent the true Church of England. They requested 
James II in his exile to nominate two new bishops to carry on the suc- 
cession. With James’ express authority, Sancroft chose George Hickes 
(June 20, 1642-Dec. 15,1715), and Lloyd chose Thomas Wagstaffe 
(1645-1712). Meanwhile, because of ill health, Sancroft, in February 
1692/93, had delegated his archiepiscopal powers to William Lloyd, 
deprived bishop of Norwich. Before the two nominees were consecrated, 
Sancroft died (November 24, — 
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On February 24, 1693/94,'* Hickes and Wagstaffe were conse- 
crated suffragan bishops of Thetford and Ipswich respectively. Lloyd 
(consecrated 1675 by Gilbert Sheldon, archbishop of Canterbury) was 
consecrator; assisted by Turner (consecrated 1683 by Sancroft), and 
White (consecrated 1685 by Sancroft). 


THE MERGING OF THE ENGLISH NONJURING LINE INTO THE SCOTTISH 
SUCCESSION 


On February 24, 1712/13, the Scotsman, James Gadderar, was 
consecrated in Hickes’ oratory, Ormonde Street, London, by the Eng- 
lish nonjuring bishop, Dr. George Hickes, assisted by the two Scottish 
bishops—John Falconar (consecrated 1709 by Rose, Douglas and Sage), 
and Archibald Campbell (consecrated 1711 by Rose, Douglas and Fal- 
conar). This step, “apparently somewhat out of the usual course, was 
taken not only with the consent of Bishop Rose, but even at his ex- 


press desire, and was consequently approved by all his brethren in 

Gadderar (1655-1733) is deserving of more than passing notice. 
He contiuued to live in London for the next eight or nine years, but 
his time was spent to good purpose in association with the distinguished 
scholars** among the English nonjurors. He took part in the consecra- 


tion of Collier, Hawes and Spinckes, and later of Gandy and Brett. He 
was enthusiastic over the negotiations (1716-1723) with Arsenius, met- 
ropolitan of Thebais, for intercommunion with the Eastern Churches. 
Although the efforts were unsuccessful, they served to educate Britain 


16Up to 1752 the beginning of the civil year was March 25th. Before 1752 
the chronology is called “Old Style” ; after 1752, “New Style”. For the convenience 
of the reader, the above designation (1693/94), and similar ones throughout this 
article, means that the year was 1693 (O. S.), 1694 (N. S.). 

17Bp. Russell’s edition of Keith’s Catalogue, p. 531. 

18Professor J. E. B. Mayor (1825-1910), English classical scholar, in the “Life 
of Ambrose Bonwicke”, calls on the censors of the nonjurors “to name any Eng- 
lish sect so eminent, in proportion to its numbers, alike for solid learning and for 
public as well as private virtues”. 

Henry Broxap, author of “The Later Non-Jurors’ (1924), states in his 
“Biography of Thomas Deacon” (p. 148): 
om “Speaking from a strictly historical point of view, it is a simple mat- 

ter of fact that the revival of church life has been on the lines of the 
: teaching and practice of the Non-Jurors rather than in accordance with 

the ideals of, let us say, Bishop Peploe or Dr. Conyers Middleton.” 

Broxap goes on to point out that the churchmanship of the type of Peploe 
is quite impossible today, whereas much for which Deacon and the other non- 
jurors contended is a matter of course. 

The influence of the English nonjurors upon Gadderar was profound and 
through him was immediately reflected in the reorganization of the Scottish 
Church along the lines of primitive episcopacy, and in the revision of the Scottish 
liturgy. Both of these last named movements had a direct influence through Sea- 
bury upon the American Church, especially in the latter’s successful resistance 
to lay domination of the Church and in the adoption of the first American Book 
of Common Prayer. 
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concerning the Eastern Orthodox Church. Gadderar was also a sup- 
porter of Prayer Book revision as undertaken by the nonjurors and of 
the “usages.’”2° In 1721 he returned to Scotland as Campbell’s vicar in 
Aberdeen. This precipitated a struggle with the “college” bishops who q 
were largely under the control of lay popes—the trustees of James II’s 
son. Great bitterness existed against Gadderar because he was in favor 
of the “usages” and the restoration of diocesan episcopacy. Supported 


largely by the presbyters and some of the bishops, Gadderar stood his u 
ground. Campbell yielded Aberdeen to him, the college bishops finally _ Pe 
confirmed him as bishop of Aberdeen, 1724-25, and the clergy of Moray f 
elected him to that see also. Gadderar’s leadership is to be credited . 


with two signal victories of importance to the American Church as 

well as to the Church at large: (1) The restoration of the liturgy of 
the Scottish Episcopal Church as distinctively different from that of the 
Church of England; (2) the restoration of diocesan, as distinguished 
| from “college” episcopacy, whereby the control of the church by king 
or state was broken. The idea of “a free church in a free state” was 
first worked out in Scotland by the Episcopal Church, to be repeated on 
a vastly greater scale in the United States of America. Gadderar ad- 
| ministered his diocese with great vigor and acceptance. The Episco- 
palians were numerous and influential ; the Presbyterians became alarmed 
at the growth of the Church; and if the severe persecutions following 
upon the uprising of 1745 had not curtailed the spiritual successes 
: achieved under Gadderar’s leadership, the history of the Scottish Epis- 7") 
copal Church would have been in later years far more brilliant. Al- 


; though Gadderar died in 1733, up to the beginning of the 19th century 

his name was a household word among the Episcopalian peasants of 
Aberdeenshire. 
It was only in the Scottish episcopate that the English nonjuring 
line was destined to survive; and it was from that line, through Hickes “a 
and the Scottish bishops, that Dr. Seabury received his episcopal au- i, 
thority. The subsequent succession, briefly summarized, was as fol- © 
lows: 


Dr. Thomas Rattray (1684-May 12, 1743), the foremost liturgiol- 
ogist of Scotland, was consecrated bishop of Dunkeld in Edinburgh, 
June 4, 1727, by :*° 


19See the next section below for these. 

20“Percival’s Apology,’ 254; “Primitive Proof and Order, Appendix,’ 21; 
: and the “List at the Address to Bishop Seabury’, p. 38 (furnished by Seabury’s 
' < consecrators, and reprinted at the end of this article)—all state Gadderar to have 
been the consecrator of Rattray. Skinner’s “Ecclesiastical History’, II., 644, lists | ' 
Millar as the consecrator. The writer of the MS. Memoirs entitled, “Contem- 
porary Sketch of the State of the Scottish Episcopal Church from 1715 to 1746”, 
who was exceedingly hostile to Gadderar, states: 

“Mr. Gadderar, looking on this as a favourable juncture wherein to 
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(1) James Gadderar, now bishop of Aberdeen, who had : 

_ been consecrated in 1713 in London by Hickes, Falconar and 
_ Campbell, as related above; 

(2) Arthur Millar, now bishop of Edinburgh, who had 
been consecrated in 1718 by Bishops Rose, Fullarton and Fal- 
conar; 

(3) Andrew Cant, who had been consecrated October 17, 
1722, by Bishops Fullarton, Millar and Irvine. He had no see 
at this time. 

Bishop Rattray became primus in 1738 and served as such 
until his death. 


_ William Falconar (c. 1708-1784) was consecrated bishop of Ork-— 


(1) Bishop Rattray, primus, as above; 
(2) Robert Keith, bishop of Fife, who had been conse- 
crated bishop coadjutor of Edinburgh, June 18, 1727, by Gad- 
derar, Millar, and Rattray. Keith is the author of the “His- 
tory of Scotland during Queen Mary” and of “Catalogue of the 
Scottish Bishops.” 

(3) Robert White, bishop of Dunblane, who had been con- 
- secrated June 24, 1735, by Rattray, Keith, and William Dun- 


bar. 


Bishop Falconar became primus in 1762. 


_ Robert Kilgour (c. 1714-March, 1790) was consecrated bishop = 
Aberdeen, September 21, 1768, at Cupar in Fife, by: 


(1) Bishop Falconar, primus, as above; 
(2) James Rait, who had been consecrated bishop of 
ae October 4, 1742, by Bishops Rattray, Robert White, 


and Robert Keith. 

(3) John Alexancer, who had been consecrated bishop of 
‘Dunkeld, August 19, 1743, at Edinburgh, by Bishops Keith, : 
White, Falconar, and Rait. 


Dr. Samuel Seabury (Nov. 30, 1729-Feb. 25, 1796) was conse- 
: crated bishop of Connecticut, November 14, 1784, in Aberdeen, by: 


have Mr. Rattray consecrated, which was attempted in vain before, plied 

Bishop Millar so close, and persuaded Mr. Cant to join in with them, 

that he was instantly consecrated.” 

This does not state that Millar was the consecrator; Gadderar needed two 
other bishops for a regular consecration and finally obtained them. Two other 
points are to be noted: (1) Gadderar was senior to both the other bishops in point 
of consecration; (2) Millar was so old and infirm that he had to have a coadjutor 
14 days later—June 18th, 172 27—and he died the following October 9th, 1727. 


neys and Caithness, September 10, 1741, at Alloa in Clacmannanshire, 
by: 
| 
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(1) Bishop Robert Kilgour, primus, as above; 
(2) Arthur Petrie, bishop of Ross and Caithness, who © 
had been consecrated bishop coadjutor of Moray, at Dundee, 
June 27, 1776, by Bishops Falconar, primus, Rait, Kilgour, 7 
and Charles Rose of Dunblane. 

(3) John Skinner, bishop coadjutor of Aberdeen, who - 
had been consecrated at Luthermuir, Brechin, September 25, 
1782, by Bishops Kilgour, primus, Rose, and Petrie. 


There is a common opinion that, because Dr. Seabury’s election 
to the episcopate by the Connecticut clergy on March 25, 1783, was 
secret, his consecration was, if not secret, at least witnessed by very 
few others than the consecrators. This is not borne out by the account 
in “The Minute Book’’** of the College of Bishops in Scotland: 


. . and therefore, the day following being Sunday, © 
the 14th of the said month of November, after morning prayers, 
and a sermon suitable to the occasion, preached by Bishop 

_ Skinner, they proceeded to the Consecration of the said Dr. 
Samuel Seabury, in the said Bishop Skinner’s Chapel in Aber- 

deen, and he was then and there duly Consecrated with all be- 

coming solemnity by the said Right Rev. Mr. Robert Kilgour, 

Mr. Arthur Petrie, and Mr. John Skinner, in the presence of 

a considerable number of respectable clergymen and a great 

number of laity, on which occasion all testified great satisfac- 


It is thus clear beyond a shadow of doubt, from the listings given 
above, that Dr. Seabury’s episcopal orders were not only valid, but 
regular and canonical in the sense that the ancient precedent of one 
-consecrator and two co-consecrators was most meticulously followed 
in each and every stage of the succession.”? 

If it be objected that the civil power in this or that case did not 
approve, the answer is threefold: first, the consent of the civil power 
was never admitted to be necessary in the primitive Church of the first 
three centuries, and to this precedent the Scottish Church, from the 
time of Bishop Gadderar (about 1725), and the American Episcopal 
Church since the Revolutionary War, have always appealed; second, 
in so far as Seabury’s spiritual forefathers were concerned—Bishop 
George Hickes and those of the Scottish succession, up to the time 
Gadderar and his associates broke the bonds of the state—they had 
from their standpoint the consent of the civil power: they recognized 
James II and his heirs as the civil power de jure if not de facto; third, 

21Printed in full in H. G. Batterson, “A Sketch Book of the American Epis- 


copate” (1884), p. 25. 
22For ready reference, an epitome of Seabury’s episcopal succession is appended 


to this article. 
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if the consent of the civil power is necessary to a regular, canonical 
and valid consecration, there is probably no regular, canonical and valid 
episcopate in Christendom, for the primitive Church was a proscribed 
Church much of the time, to which the civil power was bitterly op- 
posed. : 
The Scottish bishops gave Seabury what he and the American 
Church needed above everything else—a free, valid, and purely ec-— 
clesiastical episcopacy. 

The consequences which flowed from Seabury’s orders at the hands 
of the Scottish bishops were momentous. (1) The uplift to American 
Churchmen was tremendous. The century long prayer for the episco-— 
pate had been answered. The faith of those who believed that some- 
how, somewhere, the episcopate “could be had”, was vindicated. The 
anachronism of an episcopal church without a bishop had been done — 
away. Even in New York and elsewhere outside of New England, in 
spite of the hostility of Provoost and other radicals, priests such as. 
Benjamin Moore and Abraham Beach were glad. 

(2) The American Church had a bishop who would and did stand 
resolutely in the path of lay domination of the Church—a very = 
danger as the history of the first General Conventions and of the Church 
in Virginia abundantly proves.** Backed by the experience of the 
Scottish Church, Seabury battled successfully for the rights of his own 
order and for the rights of the presbyters. 

(3) Seabury’s success with the Scottish bishops, following —0 
his failure with the English bishops, was a tremendous help to the 
American Church in obtaining bishops from the English established 
line. The archbishops and bishops of the Church of England were 
touched at a delicate point in their ecclesiastical anatomy. If they 
were not to lose “face’’ with American churchmen, they realized that 
they must bestir themselves more energetically than they had yet done. 
That Church need no longer depend upon English bishops for the epis- 
copate. And this latter fact was a powerful weapon in the hands of 
the English bench over the heads of the ministry and parliament in 
obtaining the needed legislation. It was still to take almost two and 
one-half years (Feb. 4, 1787) before English episcopal hands could be 
laid on the heads of White and Provoost; but for Seabury it would 
certainly have taken longer. The American Church on its part saved 
precious time by securing the consent of the laity in each election to 
the episcopate—a condition which Seabury had not had time to fulfill 
and which he found to be a serious drawback. 

(4) Liturgiologists such as Dr. W. K. Lowther Clarke**-* contend 


23See, “The Development of the Church’s Constitution,’ Hist. Mag. jul 
(Sept. 1939), pp. 177-280. 
23-aFditor of “Liturgy and Worship,’ (Macmillan, 1932), p. 792. 
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that “the [Scottish Prayer] Book as a whole is clearly the best of the 
Anglican Prayer Books. . ” It is not immodest to claim that the 
American Prayer Book seriously rivals the Scottish, and that is, as we 
know, no mere coincidence. Seabury was strongly influenced by the 
former and was able to make his influence effective by the addition of 
the Oblation and Invocation to the prayer of Consecration in the Com- 
munion office. In the lapse of less than 150 years other practices of 
the English and Scottish nonjurors, such as mixing water with the 
wine and prayers for the dead, have become matters of course among 
all schools of churchmanship. 

(5) If the belief that a generous act will most certainly have its 
reward, was ever justified in the event, that of the Scottish bishops in 
conferring the episcopate on Dr. Seabury is a case in point. The latter’s 
consecration made no small stir in British circles. Even hos- 
tility to it redounded to the benefit of the Scottish Church. Hundreds 
of the clergy of the Church of England, and even more of the laity, 
learned for the first time of the existence of this forgotten Church in 
Scotland, and the story of its endurance and perseverance in the face 
of severe persecution aroused sympathy and brought sorely needed help. 
The English bishops took an active part in securing the repeal of the 
penal laws against the proscribed Church, adventitiously aided in this 
by the death of the last of the Stuart pretenders, “Bonnie Prince Charlie”. 
Money was forthcoming from learned men like Dr. Routh and their 
more wealthy friends, and the revival of the Scottish Episcopal Church, 
begun in the period following Seabury’s consecration, has continued to 
our own day. 


THE LATER NONJURORS AND THEIR RELATIONS WITH Dr. SEABURY. 


When Hickes acted as consecrator of the Scottish bishop, James 
Gadderar, in 1712/13, he was the only survivor of the English non- 
juring bishops, Wagstaffe having died October 17, 1712. Gadderar and 
Campbell were persuaded to assist Hickes in restoring the English non- 
juring line; and on June 3, 1713, the three joined in consecrating Jeremy 
Collier, Samuel Hawes, and Nathaniel Spinckes. 

Hickes having died December 15, 1715, Collier, Spinckes and Hawes 
elevated Henry Gandy and Dr. Thomas Brett, of Spring Grove, to the 
episcopate on January 25, 1715/16. 

Within two years the nonjurors were split into two factions over 
prayer book revision. On the ground that they were no longer con- 
nected with the Church of England as by law established, and therefore 
not trammelled by parliamentary enactments in the discharge of their 
ministerial functions, the nonjurors agreed that they were at liberty 
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to introduce a better one. 


“The Nonjuring Office of 1718 was the work principally 
of Bishop Jeremy Collier and Bishop Brett, with the counsel of 
the Scottish Bishops Campbell and Gadderar. The lines fol- _ 
lowed by the nonjuring liturgy had been laid down in the 
proposed concordate between ‘the Orthodox and Catholic rem- 
nant of the British Churches and the Catholic and Apostolic 
Oriental Church’. These liturgical scholars brought out a re- 
vision based on the Communion office in the First Prayer Book 
of Edward VI, enriched by a revival of primitive usages ob- 
taining among the ancient liturgies of the east. The order of 
the parts of the Canon was made to conform to the Syrian 
liturgies, principally to that of St. James of Jerusalem. These 
‘usages’, as they were commonly called, were divided into the 
four Greater Usages and the Minor Usages. The Greater 
Usages were: (1) the mixing of water with wine; (2) prayers 
7 for the dead; (3) the prayer for the descent of the Holy Spirit 
to consecrate the elements; (4) the prayer of Oblation. The 
7 Minor Usages were: (1) trine immersion in baptism; (2) the 
use of chrism at confirmation; (3) unction at the visitation of 
_ the sick; (4) reservation of the Eucharist for the sick.”** 


the factional strife which developed, Collier and Brett were 
on one side; Spinckes, Hawes and Gandy on the other. Each faction © . 
proceeded to increase the number of its bishops. 

The last named three on January 25, 1720/21, consecrated Ralph 
Taylor and Hilkiak Bedford. It was Taylor, solus, who, some time 
in 1722, consecrated Robert Welton and John Talbot of Burlington, 
N. J. The day, month and place are not known; the other nonjuring 
bishops refused to recognize the act; the authority for its having taken | 
place is Rawlinson’s MS. record and Brett’s MS. record. 

Except for Taylor’s lone act, both factions at this period were 
particular to maintain the regularity of their consecrations by always 
having three bishops participate. According to Broxap,”* the original 
deeds of all their consecrations (except those by Taylor) are in the 
episcopal safe in Edinburgh. About 1732 these two factions patched br 
up their quarrel. Since there was never any possibility of Seabury’s re-- 
ceiving episcopal orders from the regularly consecrated successors of this : 


— 


24For the above paragraph I am indebted to the doctoral thesis of my colleague, 7 
the Rev. Dr. Horace E. Perret of New Brunswick, N. J., “The Influence of the 
Nonjuring Office of 1718 on Later English Liturgies.” This dissertation very much 
deserves to be published. 

*°Broxap, Henry, “The Later Non-Jurors,” (1924), pp. 349-351. Much new | 
and hitherto unpublished matertal is presented in this volume, superseding Lathbury 
= Overton in the field of the later nonjurors. This section is heavily indebted to 

roxap. 
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group of nonjurors, because Gordon, the last of their line, died in in 1779, 
the following brief summary must suffice.?® 


Date Name of Bishop Consecrators 


November 25, 1722.........John Griffin. ............... Jeremy Collier 
Archibald Campbell 
Thomas Brett 


March 30, 1725............. Henry Doughty............. Fullarton 
Millar} Scottish 


Irvine 


June 11, 1725 


Thomas Brett, of Sussex... ... Dr. Brett 
3 Campbell 
March 25, 1728.............Richard Rawlinson.......... Gandy SrAnts 
Doughty 
Blackburne 
Blackburne 
Rawlinson 
Timothy Mawman.......... Dr. Brett 
George Smith 
Robert Gordon........ Dr. Brett | 
Smith 
Mawman 


Gordon, last of the line, died in 1779, four years before Seabury landed in 
England. 


“Tue Ortuopox British CHURCH” OF PRICE AND CARTWRIGHT. 


It is somewhat ironical that whereas the Scottish bishops more 
than once helped to maintain a regular succession among the English 
nonjurors, it was a Scottish bishop who initiated the irregular succession 
of the “Nonjurors of the Separation”, a separate nonjuring communion 
distinct from the Sancroftian line, who called themselves the ‘““Orthodox 
British Church”, from whom Seabury might quite conceivably have re- 
ceived his episcopal orders if the Scottish bishops of the regular suc- 
cession had refused him. 

In 1733, Archibald Campbell (d. 1744), the Scottish bishop who 
lived most of the time in England and who had been consecrated August 


26For further details, see Broxap, ibid. Ae 
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25, 1711, by Bishops Rose, Douglas and Falconar (as related above), 
consecrated by himself, without any assistant, Roger Laurence (1670- 
1736) and Thomas Deacon (Sept. 2, 1697-Feb. 16, 1753). The day, 
month and place are unknown; no original deeds survive; but there is 
ample manuscript evidence that the consecration took place; and it 
was known to Rawlinson, Brett and others.*’ 

On March 8, 1751/52, Thomas Deacon, solus, consecrated in Man- 
chester, Kenrick Price, a grocer in St. Mary’s Gate of that city. The 
statement of Lathbury** that Cartwright was consecrated by Deacon 
in 1780 is obviously an error since Deacon died in 1753.?° 

It is probable that Price, solus, consecrated Philip Johnston Brown 
at Manchester, but the date is unknown. It is also probable that Brown 
died many years before Price. 

On November 4, 1781, William Cartwright was consecrated by 
Price, solus, at Shrewsbury. Cartwright, a native of Newcastle, was 
born in 1730, and married Sarah Sophia Deacon, daughter of Dr. Thomas 
Deacon, the irregular bishop mentioned above. In 1769 Cartwright 
moved to Shrewsbury where he practiced as an apothecary. 

7 On August 28(?) 1795, Thomas Garnett was consecrated by Cart- 

7 wright, solus, at Manchester. 

: Price died in Liverpool on September 15, 1790, in the 69th year 
of his age, the 39th of his episcopate. 

Cartwright died October 14, 1799, aged 69, but he conformed to the 
Church of England before his death. 

The last of the irregular nonjurors who is supposed to have been a 
bishop was Charles Booth, possibly consecrated by Garnett at Manches- 
ter. The date is unknown and the evidence uncertain. Booth is said 
to have died in 1805 in Ireland. 

The point of all this detail is that, but for the vision, courage and 
magnanimity of the Scottish bishops, Seabury’s consecration “might 

: have been” at the hands of Cartwright and Price, and this would have 
been disastrous to the unity and well-being of the American Church. 
In Bishop Seabury’s Letter Book*® the following letter is to be found: 


27Rawlinson MSS.: “Roger Laurence, M. A. consecrated by Mr. Arch. Camp- 
bell. Thomas Deacon consecrated by the same person at the same time.” (Quoted 
by Broxap in “Biography of Thomas Deacon,” Manchester University Press, 1911.) 

28Thomas Lathbury, “History of the Nonjurors,” p. 412. 

2°Broxap, “Biography of Thomas Deacon,” ibid. Also, “Dict. of National 
Biography”. 

30The present writer has read the letter in Bishop Seabury’s Letter Book, now 
in the possession of his direct descendent, the Honorable Samuel Seabury, LL. D., 
of New York City. It ts printed in Perry’s “Historical Notes and Documents,” 
c III of “Half Century of the Legislation of the American Church”) pp. 232- 
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Dr. SEABURY TO THE RIGHT REV. BP. CART- 
_ WRIGHT of Shrewsbury, In answer to a letter from the Bp. 
7 to Dr. Chandler, London, October (15th?), 1784. — 


Right Revd. Sir, 

Some time ago a letter from you to the Revd. Dr. Chandler 
respecting some queries proposed by the Revd. Mr. Boucher 
was put into my hands. This was the first information I had 
: received concerning yourself or Bp. Price. And as I am in 

Spiritual matters totally independent of any civil power and 
have no manner of objection; but a sincere inclination to con- 
form myself, as near as possible to the Primitive Catholic 
Church, in doctrine and discipline, that Letter would have been 
immediately attended to by me, had I not primarily entered 
into a negociation with the Bps. in the North, to obtain through 
them a free, valid, and purely Ecclesiastical Episcopacy for 
the Church in Connecticut. Till within a few days I have had 


no decided answer from the North, and therefore did not sooner 

write to you, because I could make no certain reply to your 

letter. But as the issue of the negociation I was engaged in is 


such as that I cannot in honor retreat, I can only at present 
return you my hearty and unfeigned thanks for the candid com- 
munication and liberal sentiments which your letter contained ; 
and to assure you that I will ever retain the highest esteem and 
veneration both for yourself and Bishop Price, on account of 
the ready disposition which you both show to impart the great 
blessing of a primitive Episcopacy to the destitute Church in 
America. Should any circumstances render it convenient to 
open a further correspondence on this or any other subject in 
which the interest of Christ’s Church may be concerned, I flat- 
ter myself with a continuance of that Spirit of liberality and 
Christian condescension which your letter manifested, and shall 
make it my study to return it in the most open and unreserved 
manner. 
Be pleased, to present my best respects to Bishop Price, 


and to accept ye tender of unfeigned regard and esteem from _ 
Right Revd. Sir, 
7 Your most obt. and very humble Servt. : 
S. 


- Chandler** and Boucher,*? both then in England, were warm friends 
81The Rev. Thomas Bradbury Chandler (April 26, 1726-June 17, 1790), D. D. f 
(Oxon.) was a native American of dissenting background; educated at Yale; ord. ; 
1751; served Elizabeth Town, N. J. 1751-1775; loyalist refugee in England, 1775- 
1785. First bishop-designate of Nova Scotia, but because of a fatal disease declined 
the appointment. Returned to Elizabeth Town, 1785. An outstanding leader among 
the American clergy. 

82The Rev. Jonathan Boucher (March 12, 1738—April 27, 1804) was born in ; 
England but migrated to America at age of 16; ordained March 26, 1762; served j 
parishes in Virginia and Maryland until his ejection in 1775 because he was a 
loyalist. Lived in England the rest of his life as vicar of Epsom, Surrey (1784- 
1799) ; then in Carlisle. Published, 1797, “A View of the Causes and ay ag 
of the American Revolution,” dedicated to George Washington for whom he had 
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of Seabury and were doing all in their power to advance his cause. 
Cartwright had evidently been consulted by Boucher as to the possi- 
bility of his consecrating Seabury for the American episcopate. We 
are entirely in the dark as to how much Boucher knew about the his- 
tory of Cartwright’s orders; but from the above letter, it is quite cer- 
tain that Seabury had, up to that time, known nothing: “This was the 
first information I had received concerning yourself or Bp. Price.” 
He does, however, leave the door open for further negotiations with 
Cartwright in case the Scottish approaches failed. If the latter broke 
down, he would have no other choice than to accept what Cartwright 
had to offer or go home without episcopal orders. If Seabury had 
chosen the former, the results to the American Church would have 
been very sad. At the very best his authority would have been under 
a cloud on the ground that his orders were positively irregular; at the 
worst his authority would have been utterly repudiated on the ground 
that his orders were invalid. His ardent friends would have been placed 
on the defensive; his enemies would have wrought havoc among his 
allies in the Church; and what they could not accomplish by fact and 
argument they would have effected by ridicule. One can imagine the 
wags inside and outside of the Church propounding a riddle: ‘Where 
do you get episcopal orders?” Answer: “From your grocer or 
your druggist.” The motion of Provoost in the General Convention 
of 1786 would most certainly have been adopted; and the union of the 
Church would have been much longer delayed, if not for decades entirely 
prevented. 

Fortunately for Seabury and the American Church, he never had 
to face seriously this particular issue. When his efforts in England 
were defeated by the obtuseness of the politicians, the only other chan- 
nel from which he could obtain for the Church in Connecticut a free 
and regular as well as valid and purely ecclesiastical episcopacy, was 
controlled by men of wisdom and strong spiritual perceptions who could 
distinguish between the erastian and ecclesiastical realities of the 
problem; by men with courage to do the right even in the face of pos- 
sible reprisals from English quarters; by large-souled, magnanimous 
men, who, overlooking their selection as second choice in effecting this 
a profound respect. Lexicographer of some note for the last 14 years of his life. 
Dr. Francis L. Hawks in his “Contributions to the Ecclesiastical History of Mary- 
land”, states: 

“Mr. Boucher was no ordinary man. Possessed of a very strong mind, 
highly improved by cultivation, he exhibited the graces of accomplished scholar- 
ship, and clothed his thoughts in language alike vigorous and eloquent... The 


Church in America was, to the last, near his heart. Strongly attached to the 
best men among the clergy, he continued his correspondence with them, after 


7 political convulsions had separated him from them forever. Seabury, Chandler 


and White were all his friends; the two former regular correspondents.” (See, 
W. B. Sprague, “Annals of the American Pulpit,” Vol. V., 211-214.) 
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particular consecration, were alive to the danger of “needlessly nar- 
rowing the pale of that Church, which its blessed Founder (Glory to 
his name) designed for All Nations.”** 

One rises from the study of this fascinating subject with a re- 
newed certainty as to the regularity and canonicity, as well as to the 
validity, of the Scottish Episcopal Succession; but also with an inten- 
sified realization of the danger from which the three Scottish bishops— 
Robert Kilgour, Arthur Petrie, and above all, John Skinner—saved 
the American Episcopal Church, and with enhanced appreciation and 
gratitude for the boon which they conferred upon it. —_ oe 


EPITOME OF DR. SEABURY’S EPISCOPAL LINEAGE 


CONSECRATOR Co-CONSECRATORS 
GILBERT SHELDON —assisted by: ; 
(b. July 19, 1598—d. Nov. 9, 1677) Two other English bishops 


Consecrated Bishop of London, 
October 28, 1660 


Archbishop of Canterbury, 1663 
Was consecrator of: « 


‘WILLIAM LLOYD®4 assisted by: 


(b. 1637—d. Jan. 1, 1709/10) 
Consecrated Bishop of Llandaff: 


7 April 6, 1675 FRANCIS TURNER (consecrated, 
_ Translated to Peterborough, 1683, by Archbishop Sancroft®5 and 
; April 10, 1679 two others) 

- Translated to Norwich, THOMAS WHITE (consecrated, 


June 11, 1685 1685, by Sancroft and two others) 
Deprived: Feb. 1, 1690/91 ov 
Was consecrator of: 


GEORGE HICKES —assisted by: 
(b. June 20, 1642—d. Dec. 15, 1715) | JOHN FALCONAR (consecrated 1709 
Consecrated Feb. 24, 1693/94 by Rose and two others) 


ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL (conse- 


: crated 1711 by Rose and two 
others) 


Was consecrator of: 


*8Letter of Bishop Skinner, Oct. 10, 1784, to Bishop Petrie, arguing against the — 
position of Bishop Charles Rose who was averse to consecrating Seabury. See, — 
“Hist. Mag.” III (1934), p. 238. - 

84William Lloyd, deprived bishop of Norwich and nonjuror, is not to be con- — 
fused with his namesake, William Lloyd (1627-1717), bishop of St. Asaph (1680), d 
of Lichfield (1692), and of Worcester (1699). The latter was an ardent supporter 
of the revolution of 1688 and was never a nonjuror. 

85William Sancroft (b. Jan. 30, 1616/17—d. Nov. 24, 1693) was consecrated — 
—- of Canterbury, January 27, 1678; deprived as a nonjuror, August 5, 

691. 
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JAMES GADDERAR®* —assisted by: 

| (b. 1655—d. Feb., 1733) ARTHUR MILLAR (consecrated 1718 
F Consecrated Feb. 24, 1712/13 by Rose and two others) 

| ANDREW CANT (consecrated 1722 
t Was consecrator of: oom - by Fullarton and two others) 


THOMAS RATTRAY —assisted by: 


_ Consecrated June 4, by Gadderar and two others) 


ROBERT WHITE (consecrated 1735 
Was consecrator of: by Rattray and two others) 


WILLIAM FALCONAR —assisted by: 


JAMES RAIT (consecrated 1742 by 
Rattray and two others) 


JOHN ALEXANDER (consecrated 
1743 by Keith and two others) _ 


Was consecrator of: 


ROBERT KILGOUR ( —assisted by: 
(b. circa 1714—d. March, 1790) ARTHUR PETRIE (consecrated 1776 
Consecrated September 21, 1768 by Wm Falconar and two others) 


JOHN SKINNER (consecrated 1782 


Was consecrator of: by Kilgour and two others) 
SAMUEL SEABURY 


i] 

(b. Nov. 30, 1729—Feb. 25, 1796) 

Consecrated November 14, 1784 

Bishop Seabury was co-consecrator of Thomas John Claggett (Oct. 2, 1742— 
August 2, 1816), first Bishop of Maryland on September 17, 1792, and the first 
bishop to be consecrated in America for the Episcopal Church. This was the 
only consecration of a bishop in which Seabury participated. Bishop Claggett 
was co-consecrator in four: Robert Smith of South Carolina, Edward Bass of 


Massachusetts, Benjamin Moore of New York, and Samuel ‘Parker of of _Massa- 
chusetts. 


APPENDIX.—NO. III. 


[From the Journal of the General Convention of 1789] 


PAPERS RELATING TO THE SCOTS EPISCOPACY, AS CONNECTED 
WITH THE ENGLISH, AND THE CONSECRATION 
OF BISHOP SEABURY. 


Extract from the Register of Archbishop Juxon, in the Library of his Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, at Lambeth Palace—Fol. 237. 


36See above, Footnote #19, as to why Gadderar is here shown as consecrator 


Rattray. 
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“It appears that James Sharp was consecrated Archbishop of St. Andrew’s— 
Andrew Fairfoull, Archbishop of Glasgow—Robert Leighton, Bishop of Doublenen 


18 (Dunblane)—and James Hamilton, Bishop of Galloway—on the 15th day of De- 
cember, 1661, in St. Peter’s Church, Westminister, by Gilbert, Bishop of London, 
22 Commissary to the Archbishop of Canterbury; and that the Right Rev. George, 


Bishop of Worcester, John, Bishop of Carlisle, and Hugh, Bishop of Landaff, were 
present and assisting.” 


tary. 


— be on London, June 3d, 1789. 
That the above is a Lani copy of an extract procured by order of Archbishop 
by ' Moore, to be sent to Bishop Seabury, in Connecticut, is attested by us, Bishops 
of the Scottish Church, now in this place on business of importance to the said 
Church. 
ed 
JOHN SKINNER, Bishop. =v 
WILLIAM ABERNETHY DRUMMOND, Bishop. : 
76 


— 
A LIST OF THE CONSECRATION AND SUCCESSION OF SCOTS 
wn BISHOPS SINCE THE REVOLUTION, 1688, UNDER WILLIAM 
82 THE THIRD AS FAR AS THE CONSECRATION we 


OF BISHOP SEABURY IS CONCERNED. 


1693. Feb. 23.87 Dr. George Hicks, was consecrated Suffragan of Thet- 


7 ford, in the Bishop of Peterborough’s chapel, in the parish of Enfield, by Dr. 
William Lloyd, Bishop of Norwich, Dr. Francis Turner, Bishop of Ely, and 
— Dr. Thomas White, Bishop of Peterborough. 
rst 
the N. B. Dr. Lloyd, Dr. Turner, and Dr. White, were three of the English 
ett Bishops who were deprived at the revolution, by the civil Power, for not swear- 
of ing allegiance to William the Third. They were also three of the Seven Bishops 
sa- who had been sent to the Tower by James the Second, for refusing to order 
an illegal proclamation to be read in their dioceses. 
1705. Jan. 25. Mr. John Sage, formerly one of the Ministers of Glasgow, 
a and Mr. John Fullarton, formerly Minister of Paisley, were consecrated at . 


Edinburgh, by John Paterson, Archbishop of Glasgow, Alexander Rose, Bishop 
of Edinburgh, and Robert Douglas, Bishop of Dunblane. 

ED N. B. Archbishop Paterson, Bishop Rose, and Bishop Douglas, were 
deprived at the revolution, by the civil power, because they refused to swear 
allegiance to William the Third. 

ace 87The original deed in the Episcopal Safe in Edinburgh is February 24, (St. 


Matthias’ Day) 1693/94. See Broxap (Henry), “The Later Non- Jurors,” page 


tor 


od 
| 


Bishop Falconar. 
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1709. April 28. Mr. John Falconar, Minister at Cairnbee, and Mr. Henry 
Chrystie, Minister at Kinross, were consecrated at Dundee, by Bishop Rose of 


Edinburgh, Bishop Douglas of Dunblane, and Bishop Sage. 


1711. Aug. 25. The Honourable Archibald Campbell was consecrated at 
Dundee, by Bishop Rose of Edinburgh, Bishop Douglas of Dunblane, and 
Bishop Falconar. 


1712.38 Feb. 24. Mr. James Gadderar, formerly Minister at Kilmaurs, was 
consecrated at London, by Bishop Hickes, Bishop Falconar, and Bishop Campbell. 


1712.39 Oct. 22. Mr. Arthur Millar, formerly Minister at Inveresk, and 
Mr. William Irvine, formerly Minister at Kirkmichael, in Carrict, were con- 


secrated at Edinburgh, by Bishop Rose of Edinburgh, Bishop Fullarton, and 


—_ 
After the Bishop of Edinburgh’s death. 


1722. Oct. 7.4° Mr. Andrew Cant, formerly one of the Ministers of Edin- 
burgh, and Mr. David Freebairn, formerly Minister of Dunning, were conse- 
crated at Edinburgh, by Bishop Fullarton, Bishop Millar, and Bishop Irvine. 


1727. June 4. Dr. Thomas Rattray, of Craighall, was consecrated at 
Edinburgh, by Bishop Gadderar, Bishop Millar, and Bishop Cant. 


1727. June 18. Mr. William Dunbar, Minister at Cruden, and Mr. Robert 
Keith, Presbyter in Edinburgh, were consecrated at Edinburgh, by Bishop Gad- 
derar, Bishop Millar, and Bishop Rattray. 

N. B. They who were deprived of their Parishes at the revolution are, in 
this list called Ministers; but they who have not been parish Ministers under 
the civil establishment, are called Presbyters. 


1736. June 24. Mr. Robert White, Presbyter at Cupar, was consecrated 
at Carsebank, near Forfar, by Bishop Rattray, Bishop Dunbar, and Bishop 
Keith. 


1741. Sept. 10. Mr. William Falconar, Presbyter at Forres, was conse- 
crated at Alloa, in Clacmannanshire, by Bishop Rattray, Bishop Keith, and 
Bishop White. 


1742. Oct. 4. Mr. James Rait, Presbyter at Dundee, was consecrated at 
Edinburgh by Bishop Rattray, Bishop Keith, and Bishop White. 


1743. Aug. 19. Mr. John Alexander, Presbyter at Alloa, in Clacmannan- 
shire, was consecrated at Edinburgh, by Bishop Keith, Bishop White, Bishop 
Falconar, and Bishop Rait. 

1747. July 17. Mr. Andrew Gerard, Presbyter in Aberdeen, was consecrated 


387713 (New Style). 
39This date ts certainly wrong. It should be 1718 according to Grub, Lawson, 
Stephen, etc. The consecration was necessitated by the death of Bishop Christie in 


*0Should be October 17th, according to other authorities. = 
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at Cupar, in Fife, by Bishop White, Bishop Falconar, Bishop Rait, and Bishop 
Alexander. 


1759. Nov. 1. Mr. Henry Edgar was consecrated at Cupar, in Fife, by 
Bishop White, Bishop Falconar, Bishop Rait and Bishop Alexander, as co- 
adjutor to Bishop White, then Primus. 

N. B. Anciently, no Bishop in Scotland had the stile of Archbishop, 
but one of them had a precedency, under the title of Primus Scotioe Episcopus. 
And after the revolution they returned to their old stile, which they still re- 
tain, one of them being entitled Primus, to whom precedency is allowed, and 
deference paid in the Synod of Bishops. 


1762. June 24. Mr. Robert Forbes was consecrated at Forfar, by Bishop 
Falconar, Primus, Bishop Alexander, and Bishop Gerard. 

1768. Sept. 21. Mr. Robert Kilgour, Presbyter at Peterhead, was con- 
secrated Bishop of Aberdeen, at Cupar, in Fife, by Bishop Falconar, Primus, 
Bishop Rait, and Bishop Alexander. 


1777. Aug. 24. Mr. Charles Rose, Presbyter at Down, was consecrated 
Bishop of Dunblane, at Forfar, by Bishop Falconar, Primus, Bishop Rait, and 
Bishop Forbes. 


1776. June 27. Mr. Arthur Petrie, Presbyter at Meikelfolla, was con- 
secrated Bishop Co-adjutor at Dundee, by Bishop Falconar, Primus, cage 4 
Rait, Bishop Kilgour, and Bishop Rose, and appointed Bishop of Ross and > 
Caithness, July 8th, 1777. 

N. B. After the revolution, the Bishops in Scotland had no particular 
diocese, but managed their ecclesiastical affairs in one body as a College; but 
finding inconveniences in the mode, they took particular dioceses, which, though 
not exactly according to the limits of the dioceses under the former legal 
establishment, still retain their old names. 


1778. Aug. 13. Mr. George Inness, Presbyter in Aberdeen, was conse- 
crated Bishop of Brechen, at Alloa, by Bishop Falconar, Primus, Bishop — 
and Bishop Petrie. 


1782. Sept. 25. Mr. John Skinner, Presbyter in Aberdeen, was conse- 
crated Bishop Co-adjutor, at Luthermuir, in the diocese of Brechen, by Bishop 
Kilgour, Primus, Bishop Rose, and Petrie. 


The foregoing list is taken from an attested copy, in the possession of Bishop — 
Seabury. 


1784. Nov. 14. Dr. Samuel Seabury, Presbyter, from the State of Con- 


necticut, in America, was consecrated Bishop at Aberdeen, by Bishop Kilgour, 7 
Primus, Bishop Petrie, and Bishop Skinner,—as, by the deed of matali, 


as follows, viz.: 


i 
j 
; 
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Omnibus ubique Catholicis per Presentes pateat, 


Nos, Robertum Kilgour, miseratione divina, Episcopum Aberdonien—Arthurum 


_ Petrie, Episcopum Rossen et Moravien—et Joannem Skinner, Episcopum Co- 
adjutorem; Mysteria Sacra Domini nostri Jesu Christi in Oratorio supradicti 


Joannis Skinner apud Aberdoniam celebrantes, Divini Numinis Presidio fretos 
(presentibus tam e Clero, quam e Populo testibus idoneis) Samuelem Seabury, 
Doctorem Divinitatis, sacra Presbyteratus ordine jam decoratum, ac nobis prez 
Vitae integritate, Morum probitate et Orthodoxia, commendatum, et ad docendum 
et regendum aptum et idoneum, ad sacrum et sublimem Episcopatus Ordinem 
promovisse, et rite ac canonice, secundum Morem et Ritus Ecclesie Scoticane, 
consecrasse, Die Novembris decimo quarto, Anno Atrz Christiane Millesimo 
Septingentesimo Octagesimo Quarto. 


In cujus Rei Testimonium, Instrumento huic, chirographis nostris prius 
munito) Sigiila nostra apponi mandavimus. 


ROBERTUS KILGOUR, Episcopus, et Primus. (L. S.) 
ARTHURUS PETRIE, Episcopus. (LS) 
JOANNES SKINNER, Episcopus. 2 “ahs (L. S.) 
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SEAMEN IN THE UNITED STATES 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE CHURCH’S WORK FOR 


By the Reo. Harold H. Kelley* = 

EAMEN formed the first Prayer Book congregation in our land. 
fs For his shipmates of Sir Frances Drake’s “Golden Hinde”, Chap- 

lain Francis Fletcher, priest of the Church of England, celebrated 
the Holy Communion, on or about St. John the Baptist’s Day, June 24, 
1579. He probably held other services also, all on the shore of what is 
now known as Drake’s Bay, a few miles north of San Francisco, Califor- Sola 
nia, while from June 17 to July 23, 1579, their little exploring vessel fe 
underwent repairs. 

This seamen’s service is interestingly linked with our modern minis- 
try to seamen through the second bishop of California, the late Dr. Wil 
liam Ford Nichols. A discerning historian, he studied the records ol 
Fletcher’s service as antedating the Jamestown, Virginia, service of 1607, 
which previously had been accepted as initiating American Episcopal 
Church history. To commemorate this, Bishop Nichols secured from his 
former Philadelphia parishioner, George W. Childs, the gift of the 
stone Prayer Book Cross. Erected in 1894, and visible from the 
Pacific Ocean, this towers 61 feet from a hill in San Francisco’s 
Golden Gate Park. About that same time also he welcomed and 
fostered the Seamen’s Institute in San Francisco and later started 
one in Honolulu. Also, he helped to organize a national Church pro- 
gram for seamen, becoming first president of the resultant Seamen’s 
Church Institute of America, incorporated in 1920, and opening the 
“modern period” of coordination and expansion. 

The ministry to seamen from colonial times on by the clergy 
of seaport parishes is of course recognized. The subject of this paper 
is the early history of institutional activities for seamen, in which 
field the Episcopal Church predominates. 

Civilian seamen resemble barracked soldiers. They sign away 
certain freedoms temporarily; they enlist under a system, with its 
ranks, disciplines and drills; they must be formally discharged from 
duty or be classed as deserters; they work away from home. Special 
laws have necessarily seamen, their employers 
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and interest. These, together with the 
maritime unions and of constructive port religious and welfare agencies, 
have changed the status of seamen from that of virtual serfdom and 


working conditions, fair pay and steadily improving harmony between 
_ them and their employers. 
The Church’s oldest port agency, and the largest in the world, 
is the Seamen’s Church Institute of New York. This originated 
on March 6, 1834, as the Young Men’s Auxiliary and Missionary 
Society, a subsidiary of the Episcopal City Mission Society, with the 
Rev. Benjamin I. Haight, rector of St. Peter’s Church, New York 
City, as its first president. With fine zeal they sent missionaries 
abroad, to the Western states, then to the wilds of their own New 
York State. The newly organized Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Episcopal Church soon undertook the general mis- 
sionary work, so the “Young Men” selected missionary work at home, 
domestic and foreign, among the thousands of merchant seamen crowd- 
ing their city waterfront. These seamen knew but little of normal 
home life and friendship. Available lodgings were usually adjuncts 
of saloons, gambling houses or houses of worse “fame”. Seamen, 
after long voyages, were the easy victims of unprincipled crimps and 
boarding masters. A Christian mission was therefore a Godsend to 
a waterfront almost devoid of special religious and welfare work. 
In March 1842 the group was reorganized as “The Young Men’s 
Church and Missionary Society for Seamen in the City and Port of 
New York”, and on July 3, 1843 were fortunate in securing as their 
first chaplain the Reverend Benjamin Clark Cutler Parker, grandson 
of the second bishop of Massachusetts. Mr. Parker was steered to his 
new vocation while becalmed off Fall River, sailing from Boston to 
New York to attend the General Convention. Finding some fifty other 
ships in a like plight, be offered to hold services on Sunday for pas- 
sengers and crew members in a nearby hotel. To this incident he | 
credited his readiness to undertake seamen’s work in New York, a work , 
to which he devoted the remainder of his life. 
A chapel, which also would serve sailordom as a welfare center, 
was immediately needed, and to save land expense was built on a pair 
of decked-over parallel barges. This “Floating Church of Our Saviour 
for Seamen” seating over 300, completed on February 14, 1844, was 
moored at the foot of Pike Street, on the East River, near the present 
Brooklyn Bridge, and was consecrated on February 20 by the bishop 
of New York, Dr. Benjamin T. Onderdonk. The chapel began as 
a branch of the Episcopal City Missionary Society, but soon, at the 
suggestion of the latter’s leaders, the “Young Men” decided to become 


a social ostracism to a new and valued freedom and respect, with decent 
| 
> 
| 


independent and on April 12, 1844, were incorporated as the Protestant 
Episcopal Missionary Society for Seamen in the City and Port of New 
York, with the Reverend Smith Pyne, rector of Calvary Church, as 
president. Its object was to: 


“Provide by building, purchase, hiring or otherwise so 
many floating and other churches for seamen, at different 
points in the city and port of New York, as they may deem 
proper, in which churches the seats shall be free; and to pro- 
vide suitable clergymen, to act as missionaries in the said 
churches.” 


Services were held for seamen and nearby shore dwellers. As part 
of his pastoral duties, Chaplain Parker responded to various special 
requests from merchant seamen. Some asked him to care for their 
mail, others to accept money for safe-keeping, for permission to stow 
seabags in the vestryroom, all due primarily to absence from or lack 
of homes. Thus was pre-figured the programs and equipment of later 
decades. 

Shipping in those days was almost entirely under sail. Officers 
were skilled and stern, but for the sailors before the mast the only 
training was by experience and hard knocks. Some went to sea to 
forget their troubles, many were shanghaied. Years at sea often un- 
fitted men for work ashore. Chaplain Parker and his associates worked 
faithfully to bring some comfort into their lives. Many were Parker’s 
tribulations and very different from those of churches ashore. The 
sexton, for example, was by necessity a trained boathand, for mooring 
lines must be watched as the tides changed, and the bilgewater regu- 
larly pumped from the hulls. Storms and passing ships rocked the boat, 
and occasionally it was rammed by a vessel adrift. One lugubrious re- 
port at a meeting of the Board of Managers stated that “last night 
the Chapel sank”. The sexton was puzzled as to the reason and said 
that the amount of water in one of the hulls required only five minutes’ 
pumping for removal. It is known, however, that heavy loads of snow 
on the roof of the chapel were a hazard and that on at least one occasion is 
this had caused the sinking. But the chapel was always raised again ee e 
to continue its useful mission to seamen. Sete 


Fund raising was difficult, and it was necesary to watch expendi- _ 
tures carefully. A resolution, for example, in the early minutes of the 
Board solemnly authorized the missionary to employ a boy to pump 
the organ at an expense not to exceed 25c per Sunday! 

The effectiveness of the work on the East River proved the need 
of a similar work on the west side and in 1846 the Floating Church 
of the Holy Comforter, costing $2,800, designed by Upjohn, the architect 
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hail Trinity Church, was built and moored at the foot of Dey Suit 
_ where the Reverend Daniel Van Meter Johnson was chaplain until 
1855. Pleas came from seamen for clean and inexpensive lodgings. 
Since the Society had no charter for conducting a lodging house, Chap- 
lain Johnson and three laymen of the Board organized, as a private 
--—s-venture, and conducted until 1854 a home at No. 2 Carlyle Street. 
Other problems developed, as for the decent burial of indigent 
seamen, and for this a plot in Evergreen Cemetery, Long Island, was 
given to the Society in 1851, and finally filled with graves. Later an- 
_ other plot was bought, Cedar Grove Cemetery, also on Long Island. 
x Activities were gradually extended and, in 1852, the Reverend E. R. 
Remington, as missionary-at-large, undertook new work at 31 Coenties 
slip. Services were conducted out-of-doors when the weather was clear, 
otherwise under canvas, and finally in a rented store. This station 
ministered largely to the crews and families living on the Erie Canal 
barges, a terminal for which was and is maintained at Coenties Slip. 
Chaplain Remington resigned in 1854 and was succeeded by the Rev. 
Robert J. Walker. He is credited with initiating hospital visiting and 
the pastoral care of sick seamen wherever found. 
The growth of the port, the changing and improved conditions of 
the waterfront, effected at least in part by the Society’s work for sea- 
men necessitated enlarged facilities and a widened program, and in 
1854 the State Legislature authorized the amendment of the charter as 
follows : 


hen “It shall be lawful for said society to build, purchase, 


| requisite furniture thereof, for the boarding, lodging and en- 
— of seamen and boatmen in the city and port of 
bs New York, to an amount not exceeding the sum of one hun- 


This made possible the opening of lodgings directly under the 
Society, and particularly, in October, 1854, the opening of The New 
Sailors’ Home at 338 Pearl Street at a cost of over $22,000, with 
lodgings for seventy-five men, to replace the experimental house opened 
_ by Chaplain Johnson. This remained in use until 1893. 

Chaplain Parker died suddenly in 1859 leaving a memory of 
faithful and loving, yet whimsical and poetic service to seamen. He 
was succeeded by a line of strikingly devoted chaplains, the Rev. Ben- 
jamin S. Huntington, 1859-61, the Rev. R. G. Arunnel, 1861-63, and 
the Rev. Robert W. Lewis, 1863-72, and advances continued. Records 
indicate the envisaging of a single large building ashore to unite all 
the activities, especially when in 1866 the old floating Chapel of Our 


hire, take and hold one or more houses and lots, and the ner) 


dred thousand dollars, and to lease or demise the same.’ en ) 
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saa pit Saviour, no longer seaworthy, was condemned and sold, as was also 
or = West Side chapel in 1868. However, in this latter year the 


house at 34 Pike Street was bought for $13,000 and fitted up as a 

- Mission House, the top floor providing a chaplain’s residence. In 
1868 a new floating Church of Our Saviour was built and opened for 
services at the foot of Pike Street, being consecrated a year later by 
_ Bishop Horatio Potter. This was in use until 1910 when it was towed 
. to Staten Island and became, on land, All Saints’ Church. On the 

_ West Side the Rev. Henry Floy Roberts officiated in temporary chapel 
rooms until 1879, and a year later land was bought at Houston and 

7 West Streets, on which a Mission House was built, to be replaced in 

; : 1888 by a handsome group of brick buildings, including the Church 


glete program served the of seamen fron the vessels, largely 
foreign, making fast at the new city docks. This plant remained in 
prs active use until 1913, the buildings being razed ten years later upon 
oo iM the purchase of the property for the extension of railroad freight 
tracks. 
a Other stations, some with lodgings, were operated to meet the 
ies fens needs of the growing sailordom and the increased variety of mariners 
_ due to the increase in steamers which were steadily displacing sail: 
Sailors’ Home, 52 Market Street tinea: 1894-1907 
Battery Station, 1 State Street 1902-1913 
Brooklyn Branch, 22 First Avenue 1904-1907, 
“The Breakwater Hotel,” Brooklyn 1908-1913 
ames The last could lodge 120 seamen, and was complete with a lunch 
counter, reading rooms, etc. 

Throughout its history the Society included not only the leading 
clergy of New York, but some of the foremost lay people. Successive 
Board members readily represent a cross-section of New York’s leader- 
ship. In the nineties these included Benoni Lockwood, Edmund L. 

_ Baylies and Augustus Johnson, who in a prophetic speech near the 
turn of the century outlined the consolidating of the society’s many 
stations in one great, comprehensive and centrally located building. 
These men and their associates of the Board built solidly and superbly 
_ for the future when in 1895 they called Archibald R. Mansfield, a senior 
at the General Theological Seminary in New York and son of the 
rector at Suffern, to be chaplain of the Church of Our Saviour, and 

_ the East River Station. The waterfront was new to Mansfield, but 
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all in a six foot frame, the job so com- 
pellingly that he gave up his studies, and on his 25th birthday, January 
3, 1896, entered on his new work. His ordination to the diaconate 
followed in May, and he was advanced to the priesthood a year later. 
In 1899 he married Ella Louise Huntington and they made their 
home on the top floor of the Mission House on Pike Street for seven 
ears until their growing family necessitated moving to Staten Island. 
Mrs. Mansfield shared fully and happily in the work. 

Young Mansfield promptly caught the spirit of the waterfront 
ministry and sensed the need for eliminating the causes of New York’s 
reputation as being “the worst waterfront in the world for seamen”. 
_ He outguessed the crimps—defined in an old dictionary as “one who 
keeps a low lodging-house into which sailors and others are decoyed 
and then robbed”—by borrowing and improving on some of their own 
methods. Where they sent rowboats to meet incoming ships he out- 
sped them with the steam-launch “Sentinel”, bought in 1903, largely 
by the women of the newly organized Seamen’s Benefit Society, headed 
by Miss Augusta de Peyster. Thus he notified crews of the safe 
lodging and comfortable recreation rooms in the several stations of 
his Society. Where the crimps doped men to send to ships against 
their will, collecting “blood-money”, Mansfield agreed to furnish re- 
. liable and sober seamen at a moderate and proper fee. Aided by 
_-—,- Augustus Johnson of the Board of Managers, he furthered legislation 

a 3 eliminate crimps and to improve the working and living conditions 
of seamen. Notable as an example was that correcting the heavy 
loss of life on seagoing barges, due to the lack of lights, signals 
and guard rails for the small crews, and also limiting the tows of barges 
to three per tug. 

Mansfield’s ability justified his promotion in 1904 to be super- 
intending chaplain of all the East Side Stations of the Society. His 
administrative headquarters were established at the Battery Station, 
which had been opened in 1902 at No. 1 State Street. Here also there 
was maintained the Society’s employment office and a branch office of 
the British consulate. 

The increasing success of the work and the crowded condition of 
all of the stations, together with the improved shore transportation 
facilities, emphasized the need of a single, great and centrally located 


ye Institute in which could be concentrated the activities of the eleven 
—- units which had been operated by the Society. To enable this, an 
- Act was passed by the legislature in 1906 abbreviating the name to the 
7 i “Seamen’s Church Institute of New York”, suggested by the scholarly 


Board member, Admiral Alfred T. Mahan, U. S. N., and in 1909 
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the maximum capital expenditure for buildings, etc., was increased 
from $100,000 to $6,000,000. 

Under the leadership of Mr. Edmund L. Baylies, a prominent 
lawyer who was active also in the affairs of the Diocese of New 
York and with a wide business and social acquaintanceship, and of 
Dr. Mansfield—he was awarded his D. D. by his alma mater, St. 
Stephen’s College, in 1915—an active campaign was conducted and 
funds were raised for the erection of a thirteen-story building at 
25 South Street. This, at the hub of the harbor, was opened in 1913 
with lodgings for 500 seamen, commissary, recreation rooms, baggage 
rooms and everything necessary for comprehensive shore service to 
seafaring men, and the beautiful Chapel of Our Saviour, thus con- 
tinuing the original name. The stations still existing were sold to 
help finance the new structure. 

In 1913 the constitution was revised to make the Bishop of New 
York, ex-officio, the honorary president of the Institute and to pro- 
vide for a lay president. Mr. Baylies was then elected the first lay 
president, an office which he held until his death in 1931. 

During the World War the new Institute, with an employed 
staff of over 150, was crowded with seamen. The Welfare Depart- 
ment was busy, and the Merchant Marine School, which had been 
established in 1916 was helping to train officers and men for the 
necessary expansion of the American Merchant Marine. Lodgings 
were in such demand that 300 extra beds were installed in the Audi- 
torium and in every other available space, and it was soon recognized 
that the building must be doubled in size. A new campaign for 
funds was therefore undertaken. The organization for nearly a cen- 
tury had given a good account of its stewardship and had won staunch 
friends and contributors numbered by thousands. The fine response 
of these and of new subscribers made possible the purchase of adjoining 
lots and the construction of an annex, which was finally opened in 
1929, doubling the lodgings to 1,600 and providing larger quarters 
for all activities, including a still more inspiring new Chapel of Our 
Saviour. 

Dr. Mansfield died in 1934, completing thirty-eight years of minis- 
try to seamen. The present building, representing with land and equip- 
ment a cost of about $5,000,000, stands as a monument to the de- 
votion of Mr. Baylies and Dr. Mansfield, to their associates and to 
the thousands who responded with their gifts, in order completely to 
change New York from the worst, to the best port in the world for 
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¥ THE SEAMEN’sS CHURCH INSTITUTE OF PHILADELPHIA 


The Churchmen’s Missionary Society of Philadelphia was or- 
ganized in 1847, and sent a delegation to New York the next year 
to confer with Chaplain Parker and other leaders and to inspect the 
floating church. The result was the commissioning of C. L. Denning- 
ton as architect, and within two months construction was started in 
Bordentown on the floating chapel of the Redeemer, similar in its lines 
to New York’s. Completed on December 27, 1848, this was towed 
to the Dock Street Wharf, Philadelphia, and consecrated on January __ 
11, 1849 by the Right Reverend Alonzo Potter, D. D., bishop i 
Pennsylvania. Chaplain Parker, invited to the exercises and asked __ 
to speak, proclaimed it to be the most beautiful floating church in 
the world, its interior surpassing its exterior. 

Regular services were held and devoted work was done at the 
floating chapel until 1854, when it was set on land in Camden, New 
Jersey, as the Church of St. John. 

During the following decades the Churchmen’s Missionary Asso- 
ciation continued its work first in a sail loft and then in a building 
erected for its own use on Catherine Street in South Philadelphia 
and later in a substantial stone Church of the Redeemer and parish - 
hall at Front and Queen Streets, which was consecrated by the Rt. 
Rev. William Bacon Stevens, D. D., on January 5, 1879. A large 
part of the cost of this plant was provided by a gift from the estate 
of Charles Brewer of Pittsburgh, and the parish hall was named for 
him. 

Here the Church of the Redeemer served as a parish church 
for the families of seamen as well as a mission to transient seamen 
from all over the world, until shifting population and changes in the 
Philadelphia waterfront created conditions which limited or changed 
its usefulness and the scope of its operations. 

Through the interest and the leadership of the Rt. Rev. Philip 
M. Rhinelander, D. D., bishop of Pennsylvania, and the co-operation 
of the Rev. Percy R. Stockman, who was the rector of the neighboring 
Old Swedes’ (Gloria Dei) Church and a member of the Board of 
the Missionary Association, it was agreed to enlarge the scope of the 
Churchmen’s Missionary Association and to plan a community-wide 
enterprise that would provide more adequate quarters for merchant 
seamen, particularly American. The Rev. Dr. Archibald R. Mans- 
field, superintendent, and Mr. Edmund L. Baylies, president, of the 
Seamen’s Church Institute of New York greatly aided the project 
through their long experience and their personal friendship with some 
of the leaders in the Philadelphia organization. ore 
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The Seamen’s Church Institute of Philadelphia was organized 
out of the interest thus created, and on March 5, 1920, was incor- 
porated. Interdenominational in its organization and in the com- 
position of its board of managers, and non-sectarian in its relations 
with the seamen, in spirit and in purpose, the Institute became the 
successor of the work for seamen previously done by the Episcopal, 
Baptist, and the Methodist Churches. The bishop of Pennsylvania 
was made honorary president, ex-officio, and the Rev. Percy R. 
Stockton was appointed superintendent and chaplain. Other com- 
munions have also provided chaplains. The endowments of the older 
Churchmen’s Missionary Association remained intact in care of the 
Church Foundation of the Diocese of Pennsylvania, the interest being 
paid to the Institute for the general purposes of its work. Property 
belonging to the Churchmen’s Missionary Association in the district 
known as Port Richmond, near the waterfront of the Delaware River 
above Cramp’s Shipyard, continued in use as a branch of the Institute. 

The newly chartered corporation began its service to seamen by 
buying and refitting the city block including the old St. Alban’s Hotel— 
appropriately named for an agency with Anglican traditions—at 201 
Walnut Street, conveniently located near the docks, the United States 
Custom House, and in the heart of sailordom generally. Its first lodgers 
were received on All Saints’ Day, November 1, 1920. Other institutes 
for seamen were studied, plans were drawn, and the cornerstone of the 
present five-story and very complete Institute, covering the entire city 
block, was laid by the bishop of Pennsylvania, Dr. Thomas James 
Garland, on November 5, 1924. In the following October the new 
building, which, with the land, cost about $900,000, was opened for 
seamen. It includes dormitories and rooms for some 230 men, restau- 
rant, offices, reading rooms, baggage room, a large auditorium, and 
the chapel. This chapel was made a memorial to William West Fra- 
zier, for fifty years a member of the board of managers of the Church- 
men’s Missionary Association, the church property of which has been 
sold and the proceeds devoted to the new building, particularly the 
chapel, and continued an old tradition and name, Chapel of the Re- 
deemer. 

Apart from the earnings from beds, commissary, baggage room, 
etc., the Institute is largely supported by the Community Fund of 
Philadelphia. Thus the Church’s work for seamen in a 
entered the “modern” period. ah ay 
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Although best known as a Church agency in the “modern period”, 
the Harriott Pinckney Home for Seamen, in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, has some interesting early roots. 

About 1853 Miss Harriott Pinckney gave a corner of her garden, 
East Bay and Market Street, as a site for an Episcopal Church for 
seamen, and the Church of the Redeemer, a corporation, was formed. 

Buildings on the ground were rented for the accumulation of a 
building fund, which finally reached $50,000. After 1878 the Charles- 
ton Port Society, non-sectarian, united with the above corporation 
for the erection of the Church of the Redeemer and the Harriott 
Pinckney Home for Seamen. The Port Society had been organized 
in 1820 and in 1823 acquired the Mariners’ Church, which was in 
use until destroyed by an earthquake in 1886. 

It was specified that the rector of the church should be the 
superintendent of the Home, hence always a clergyman of the Epis- 
- copal Church. The bishop of South Carolina, Dr. Howe, was the 
chairman of the executive committee, under which the buildings were 
planned and erected. All of the important Protestant communions 
were represented on the board of managers. The present rector and 
superintendent, the Rev. Wallace Martin, took office in 1920. 


ie 
In the port of Boston the Church’s work for seamen has always 
been conducted under the Episcopal City Mission, and for a time 


_ two centers were maintained. The earlier station, Sailors’ Haven, 


46 Water Street, Charlestown, began in the interest of navy men 
as well as of merchant seamen, although the latter became the chief 
users of the building. In 1890 a few people from St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, Charlestown, were conducting a quarterdeck service for the 
crew of the U. S. S. Wabash. The executive officer of the ship, 
gratified by the improvement in his men wrought by the ship services, 
joined with Mr. George B. Neal, one of the lay workers from St. 
John’s, in renting rooms ashore at 46 Water Street, near the Charles- 
town Navy Yard gate in which the bluejackets, some of whom helped 
with contributions, could find recreation and friendship. Books and 
magazines were supplied by the church and a friend gave a cabinet 
organ. For this small beginning Mr. John Allan, an experienced 
Y. M. C. A. director, was engaged as superintendent. The Rev. 
_ F. B. Allen, superintendent of the Episcopal City Mission was im- 
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_- mediately interested, presided at some of the entertainments, and ac- 
cepted the new Sailors’ Haven as one of their units. 

. Meanwhile one of the blue-jackets who had particularly responded 

to the service on the U. S. S. Wabash, Stanton H. King, was singled 

_ out by John Allan as a potential leader of sailormen, and upon being 

- granted a discharge from the navy, was sent by him to the Mt. Hermon 

_ School in Northfield, Massachusetts, for religious training. During 

vacations he assisted Mr. Allan, and in 1893 joined him on full time. 
Many large trans-Atlantic liners then docked in Boston and the Haven 
became a favorite resort for officers and men, benefitting by their 
talent in entertainment programs. Seamen on shipboard and in marine 
_ hospitals were visited. On Sunday afternoons a Bible class was con- 
— : ducted by Stanton King. In 1896 the Haven was enlarged but was 
Ber. soon overcrowded. John Allan died in 1899 and Mr. King succeeded 
as superintendent. 

_ In 1903 Miss Marian Lawrence, (later Mrs. Harold Peabody), 

offered funds to enlarge again the concert hall, but it was decided 
to seek the larger sum requisite to the erection of a complete new 

_ Sailors’ Haven, Mrs. Peabody successfully directing the campaign for 

~ $50,000. Stanton King wrote “On March first all hands were called 

~ to unshackle the moorings, abandon the old Sailors’ Haven and move 
into a temporary berth while the old building was being torn down 
and the new one erected.” 

On Monday evening, October 9, 1905, the new building was 
opened by Bishop Lawrence. The street floor is given wholly to the 
auditorium. On the large stage stands the foremast of a ship, fully 
rigged. The second floor provides offices, reading, recreation rooms 
and a “galley”, while the top floor is given to dormitories and rooms, 
a new feature. 

Stanton King impressed much of his own unique color on the 
Haven. His conversion on the “Wabash” was real. He benefitted by 
his studies, he grew spiritually as his Haven grew, yet to the end he 
remained a “sailorman”. Bishop Lawrence said of him, “I have known 
no man his equal for manly, homely, salty eloquence, and at the same 
time so simple, and childlike in his faith.” He gathered and trained 
his own staff of about a dozen employees and the Haven was a real 
haven to navy and merchant seamen alike. 

Stanton King inherited from his old days of sail the ability to sing 
and lead in sea chanteys, to the rhythm of which anchors were weighed 
and sails raised. Some also he wrote. Upon America’s entry into the 
World War in 1917, Mr. King was appointed Government ‘“Chantey- 
man” to teach the old songs to the young men being trained for the 
new marine built, and to instill in them 
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some of the spirit of the old days. King’s whole life was devoted es? 
Sailors’ Haven, which he led far into the “modern” period, his death 
occurring November 10, 1939. 

The other Church center for seamen was St. Mary’s House for 
Sailors, Cottage and Marginal Street, East Boston. This was opened 
in 1891 by Mr. and Mrs. James Monroe Battles as a unit of the Epis- 
copal City Mission, with the help of the Rev. F. B. Allen and Bishop 
Phillips Brooks. Within the year “St. Mary’s Free Church for Sailors” 
was added, with the Rev. William T. Crocker as vicar, from 1891 to 
1903. During the time that Boston was an important port of call for 
ocean liners, several clergymen assisted or were in charge for a time, 
such as the Rev. Charles P. Deems, the Rev. Arthur Ketchum, the Rev. 
Kenneth R. Forbes, 1910-17, and the Rev. William Packer. 

Through the years, at both the Sailors’ Haven and St. Mary’s, 
students of the Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge assisted in 
concerts and in religious activities. 


Tue SEAMEN’s CHURCH INSTITUTE OF SAN FRANCISCO)” 

San Francisco is unique as the first American port in which service 
to seamen was established under the Missions to Seamen of the Church 
of England. Further, it became the center from which branches or 
complete institutes were formed in many Pacific ports. 

The Rev. James Fell, an assistant chaplain of the Mersey Sea- 
men’s Institute, Liverpool, was so distressed by the reports of seamen 
and apprentices as to the appalling waterfront conditions in San Fran- 
cisco, and the annual loss of large numbers of apprentice boys, that, on 
short notice and as a venture of faith, he volunteered to go to San 
Francisco. In 1899, having returned to England, Mr. Fell wrote 
“British Merchant Seamen in San Francisco”, a book with a triple and 
ultimately fulfilled purpose : 


To win British financing for the Seamen’s Institute, San 
Francisco, 

To abolish unfair practices and the mistreatment of crews 
by many British captains and shipowners, 

To make the manning of British ships attractive to British 
nationals. 


He began work on February 2, 1893, partly financed from England. 
He found a ready friend in the bishop of California, Dr. Nichols, and 
canvassed shipowners and merchants for funds. In April he preached 
in St. Luke’s Church, San Francisco, on the duty of the city toward 
the seafarers in port. 
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In May a small meeting of citizens was held at the Occidental 


5 #: Hotel, Bishop Nichols presiding, and a committee was formed for the 
opening of a Seamen’s Institute. The upper floors of a three-story 


building at 33 Steuart Street near Market were rented at $1,500 per 


__- year and opened June 3, and here the “Flying Angel” flag of the Mis- 
sions to Seamen, well known to mariners throughout the world, proved 


a welcoming beacon to the British in particular, and to all other sea- 
farers who cared to enter the hospitable halls. 

see The second floor was divided into several rooms and comfortably 
_ furnished, including billiard tables, bagatelle and other games. British 
and local newpapers, books and writing materials were always avail- 


able. One room served as a chapel, until this was installed on the 
ground floor. 


San Francisco at that time harbored mainly sailing vessels enter- 
_ ing the Golden Gate after hazardous voyages of from one to six months 
and often times laying up from three months to a year awaiting cargo. 
The long stretch at sea, usually the rounding of Cape Horn, with 
probable sickness and death among the crew, made any port a most 
welcome but tempting sight. Temptations multiplied with the long 
lay-ups so familiar to San Franciscans at that time. With cargo dis- 
charged the windships were shifted from the docks to anchorages in 
the bay. Here came the test of owners and masters. If honorable, 
they allowed their men pocket-money and reasonable shore liberty. Too 
often the captain, under orders from his owners, dishonorably withheld 
all money, and kept the men on board. At such times the crimps and 
boarding-house keepers were permitted on board and were encouraged 
through glittering promises of jobs elsewhere, or through brutal violence, 
to seduce the men away from the ships, thus saving wages and main- 
tenance. This was called “running the men off the ships”. These long 


_ lay-ups, on the other hand, gave chaplains opportunities for close pas- 


toral friendships with the members of the crew, both in the Institute 
and by visits to the ships. Almost immediately good results began to 
show, particularly in the reduction of lost apprentices from sixty per 
year before Fell’s arrival to but twelve. A variety of recreation was 
offered seamen of all grades, for apprentices and for officers. Weekly 
concerts were held, with volunteer talent from churches and other or- 
ganizations, including many leading amateur and professional musicians. 
The visiting performers enjoyed themselves, gained a new idea of sailors 
as being respectable, and often were rewarded by good sailor solos and 
choruses, especially “chanteys”, and by sports, including tugs-of-war. 
The prime diversion was holiday picnics to Golden Gate Park and 
Alameda, enjoyed by from 200 to 250 seamen. Cricket and football 
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were favorite games and at times teams from ships competed with local 
clubs. 

Fell soon found himself a target for suspicion and attacks by the 
crimps, boarding masters and saloon keepers hard hit by the competi- 
tion offered by his Institute. Seamen were encouraged to save their 
money, provision being made for its safe-keeping in nearby banks. As 
an evidence of his successful battle against crimps, Chaplain Fell men- 

__ tions a number of British seamen walking past saloons and dance halls 
and placing in his hands $6,500 in hard cash for safe-keeping or trans- 
home. 

Not satisfied with caring only for the waterfront of San Francisco, 
_ the Institute spread across the bay to Oakland and up the bay to the 
great sugar and grain docks of Port Costa, Eckley and Crocket. Branches 
at these points were necessarily on a small scale under lay workers, 

and varied with cargo demands, until terminated by reduced shipping. 

_ Seamen in the great Federal Marine Hospital at the Presidio were 

regularly visited, where finally a chapel and a recreation hut were 

: opened, and out of this grew a notable work, including occupational 
therapy officially approved and fostered by the Government. 

According to the “Seafarer”, the little magazine published by the 


; - founded Missions at Portland, Oregon, Honolulu, and from thence it 
7 _has spread to Callao, Iquique and other ports down the coats, doing un- 
told good.” These “other ports” included Tacoma, Washington, and 


Fell remained at the helm until 1899, when he gave place to a re- 
markable succession of young English chaplains assigned from the world- 
girdling Missions to Seamen, in accordance with their policy of short 

terms, transfers to other ports, and promotions, as follows: 

The Rev. S. Hewitt Fullerton 1899- 

The Rev. H. W. L. O’Rorke ip wee? 1900-1901 

assisted by the Rev. A. B. L. Karney fe 

The Rev. A. B. L. Karney 1902-1903 

The Rev. S. H. Wingfield-Digby 1904-1906 

assisted by the Rev. McDonald Liebenrood, 
1904 and the Rev. H. G. Collison, 1905 

The Rev. Frank Stone 1906-1910 

The Rev. Edgar Ealand 1911-1913 

The Rev. M. Mullineux 1914-1916 

Each made some special contribution to the Church’s work in the 
seaport and all received the warmest sympathy and cooperation of we 
Nichols and of the diocese. 
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In April 1906, a few weeks after Chaplain Stone’s arrival, the In- 
stitute was reduced to ashes by the great fire and earthquake that de- 
vastated the city, but almost immediately was reopened in a small cabin 
on wheels. At the same time developments on an even larger scale 
than before were projected. Serious consideration was given to a 
floating Institute and toward this Bishop Nichols was given a 4e- 
commissioned ferryboat, over which many remember his chuckling as 
being a bishop with a “navy”. In 1907, however, a substantial two- 
story reinforced concrete building was erected ashore at 242 Steuart 
Street near Folsom, three blocks south of Market. On the first floor 
was the chapel and the large recreation and concert hall, and the office 
for mail, savings deposit and baggage storage. The front, for needed 
income, was rented as a sheet-metal shop. Mezzanines provided adminis- 
tration space. On the second floor was an innovation, sleeping quarters 
for seamen, competing with the old sailor boarding houses. 

The work was carried on here with the same effectiveness as in 
the old building, although encumbered with a heavy debt. In 1914, 
under the last British chaplain, the Rev. Matthew Mullineux, the In- 
stitute was finally turned over to the diocese of California as American, 
and re-named Seamen’s Church Institute of San Francisco. 

In July 1916 the Rev. Charles P. Deems, assistant superintendent 
of the Seamen’s Church Institute of New York, crossed the continent 
and became superintendent. Full of energy and fresh from the experi- 
ence of sharing in the opening of the great new thirteen-story Institute 
in New York, he applied some of the fund raising system used there 
and soon cleared off much of the debt. He also brought about the 
amalgamation of the older San Francisco Port Society with the Insti- 
tute. This interesting organization had been established in 1860 and its 


famous Mariner’s Church, with the stern of a ship for a pulpit, had been 


located at the corner of Sacramento and Drum Streets until burned in 
the fire of 1906. Many of its trustees were added to the board of 
managers of the Institute. The enlarged society was incorporated in 
1917. 

Plans for a building about ten stories in height, to be located 
near the foot of Market Street, were progressing well until stopped in | 
1917 by the entry of the United States into the World War. Changing 


waterfront conditions, including the virtual disappearance of the old P 


sailing vessels and the docking of most ships, and the shift of marine 
Union Halls and other centers of sailordom north of Market Street, 
soon left to one side the concrete Institute which had served well for 


ten years. It was therefore sold in 1919 and the furniture and other © ey 


equipment moved to a vacant store at 58 Clay Street, leased for one 
year, and then indefinitely extended. ‘The main floor space was con- 
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verted into a recreation and concert hall, with a ain in a curtained - ae 


recess at the inner end. The basement provided baggage storage, and» 

mezzanines at the front and rear gave space for offices and a library. In 

these too cramped quarters the “modern” period was entered upon, 

bringing many discouragements not a part of this article. But the — 

early history of “Fell of Frisco” and his successors is one of the great 
i and prized traditions of the venerable missions to Seamen and of those 
r ora familiar with the American program for seamen. 


| THE SEAMEN’s CHURCH INSTITUTE OF HONOLULU 4 
As mentioned above, a number of branches and independent Insti- _ % 
“tutes grew from the work in San Francisco. Among these was Hono- ar 
lulu, and here again Bishop Nichols was at the fore. In April 1902, 
four years after the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands to the — 
States, he visited the Islands by appointment of the Presiding Bishop, — 
Dr. Thomas March Clark, to effect the transfer of the Church work 
there from Anglican to American status. During his stay as provi- 
sional bishop he took steps to organize a Seamen’s Institute in Honolulu. 
> Several lay people became interested, including Mrs. Sebree, wife of the 
a American Admiral, and Mr. T. Clive Davies, a leading English busi- 
iy ness man. A board of managers was selected, including Mr. Davies, 
L. T. Peck, B. F. Marx, H. W. M. Mist and Ed Towse. 

Because of the large English population in Honolulu and their im- 
portant shipping and business interests, the new Institute became a unit | 
of the Missions to Seamen and secured as superintendent one of their 
experienced lay workers, F. W. Everton. Quarters were rented and 
soon outgrown, and after the coming of the first American missionary 
bishop, Dr. Henry Bond Restarick, a large and excellent building, © 
formerly a Sailors’ Home, was secured. This provided lodgings for 
thirty seamen, reading and recreation rooms and a chapel. Ships in 


port were regularly visited, and at this “Cross-roads of the Pacific” = 


seamen were welcomed from all countries. 

Mr. Everton was succeeded by Charles F. Mant as superintendent, 
and the Institute grew steadily in its service to seamen, and as one of 

be the important welfare agencies of the city. : to 


NATIONAL CHURCH ORGANIZATION _ 

The above seven agencies were surficiently united through their 
common sponsorship under dioceses of the Episcopal Church, the mutual 
friendships among their boards and employees and finally through sea- dy 
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closer affiliation and for national recognition by the Church as a whole. 
As early as 1889 a commission was appointed by the General Con- 


ae vention to report on needs and methods in seamen’s work, and the Con- 
-_-vention in 1892, upon receiving this commission’s report, referred the 


matter to the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society. No further 
formal action is recorded until the annual conference of the Eighth 
Missionary Department held in Los Angeles in 1904. Chaplain S. H. 
Wingfield Digby of the Institute in San Francisco offered a resolution 


urging that the Board of Missions make a more comprehensive and 


systematic provision for seamen’s work. Because of this resolution 


i Bishop Henry C. Potter of New York invited the bishops of dioceses in 
seaport cities to meet with him in Boston on October 20, 1904, just 


preceding the General Convention there, to consider the appointment 
of a general commission of the Church. The result was the appoint- 
- ment of a joint commission, consisting of three bishops, three pres- 


_ byters and three laymen, for further cooperation to enter a report at 
_ the next General Convention. 


Meetings were held in 1904, 1905 and 1906, out of which, together 
with correspondence conducted by the secretary, a report was made to 
_ the General Convention in Richmond, Virginia, in 1907, recommending 
the appointment of a central board for Church work among seamen. 
For conferences at this time the Rev. Archibald R. Mansfield and the 
Rev. Frank Stone, superintendents of the Institutes in New York and 
San Francisco, respectively, accepted invitations to be present. It was 


7 recommended that a central board for Church work among seamen, 


to be known as the Seamen’s Church Institute of America and to con- 


sist of five bishops, five presbyters and five laymen, be organized 
under the direction of the Board of Missions, with provision for a study 


of the existing work, the possibilities of work in unserved ports, the 
financing of work for seamen and to consider other matters germane to 
seamen’s work. The chairman was the bishop of New York, Dr. 
Potter, but because of his death in 1908 Bishop Nichols made the re- 
port to the Convention of 1910, outlining the studies which had been 
made in American work for seamen, likewise the Missions to Seamen 


of the Church of England. The Board of Missions, by resolution, was 


asked to proceed with the organization of seamen’s work on a national 
scale. 

At the General Convention in 1913 in New York City, Bishop 
Nichols presented the report to the Joint Board, urging the increasing 
importance of completing the organization on the lines previously sug- 
gested. The report stated that the Board of Missions by resolution 

had elected Bishop Nichols president of the board of the Seamen’s 
_ Church Institute of America, and authorized him to take steps to effect 
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the complete organization, in accordance with the report rt of the Joint P< 
Commission of 1907. The report also stated that the Board of Mis- 
sions would be unable to undertake the financial responsibility, nor would 

it be helped by contributions to the Institute and that, therefore, the 
latter should not be called or recognized as an auxiliary of the Board 

of Missions. The result was a resolution continuing the commission 

as the Board of Seamen’s Church Institute of America, such a Board © 
to effect its own organization and to fill vacancies, and naming seven- 
teen initial members, the bishop of California continuing as chairman. 

At the General Convention in 1916 in St. Louis, Mr. Edmund L. 
Baylies of the Board of Seamen’s Church Institute of America, pre- ee 
sented a resolution to the House of Deputies, stressing the importance 
of seamen’s work on a national scale, outlining the consideration given 
to this project in the General Conventions beginning with that of 1889, | 
and offered a resolution for the appointment of a Joint Board of the 
Seamen’s Church Institute of America, the personnel being the same, 
except for the filling of one lay vacancy. The House approved and the 
Bishops concurred. ape 

The meeting of the new Board was called for October 20, 1916, 
five being present, and Mr. Baylies presented a set of by-laws which | 
had been prepared through conferences of himself, Bishop Nichols and 
Dr. Mansfield. 

At the General Convention of 1919 in Detroit the completing of we 
the organization was recorded and by resolution a “Joint Commission __ 
on Seamen’s Work”, consisting of twenty members, was appointed in _ 
substitution for the “Joint Board of the Seamen’s Church Institute of — 
America”. This Joint Commission met on October 16, 1919 and elected - 
the Bishop of California, Dr. Nichols, permanent chairman, and upon 
its report to the General Convention authorization was given for the 
incorporation of the Seamen’s Church Institute of America. A cer- 
tificate of incorporation under the laws of the State of New York was 
signed on June 10, 1920 and approved June 14, 1920. Bishop Nichols © 
continued as president, and the Rev. Dr. Mansfield was chosen general ae L 
superintendent. 

The former executive secretary of the Joint Board, the Rev. i 
George W. Davenport, was chosen general secretary of the new cor- — of | 
poration, serving until 1920, when he became bishop of Easton. j 


seven previously described agencies then existing were affiliated, and 
steps were taken to coordinate all the port work. New organizations _ 
were founded as follows : 
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or was succeeded in turn by the Rev. George C. Gibbs, 1920-23, and the 
Rey. William T. Weston, 1923. 
a. : us in a national way the “modern period” was inaugurated. The 
- 


_ Seamen’s Church Institute of Newport 
Seamen’s Church Institute of Port Arthur 
Seamen’s Church Institute of Los Angeles 
Seamen’s Church Institute of Houston 
Seamen’s Church Institute of New Orleans 
Seamen’s Church Institute of Tampa 
Seamen’s Church Institute of Mobile either 

_ Seamen’s Church Institute of Manila 1924 

__ Chapel and Community House, U. S. Marine Hospital ’ 
No. 9, Fort Stanton, N. M. 
s Church Institute of Stockton, California 1934 


ERRATA [Vol. IX (June, 1940)] 


Page 142: for “Mary Kent Babcock”, read “Mary Kent a Babcock”, 
Opposite page 142. First line from bottom, 
For “Glen Tilly” read “Glenn Tilley”. 


Page 145. Second line from bottom, read, “Episcopalians”. x ima 2S 


Opposite page 145 read “Rev. Nathaniel Fisher, A. M., Rector of St. Peter’s 
Church,” 


Page 149. Thirteenth line from top: for “Arthur Winslow honorary a A 
read “Arthur Onslow, Speaker of the Honourable House of Commons.” 
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Inventory of the Church Records of Michigan. Prepared by the Historical Rec- 
ords Survey Project. Division of Professional and Service Projects. Work 
Projects Administration. Protestant Episcopal Bodies. Diocese of Michigan. 
Michigan State Administration Board—Sponsor. Michigan Historical Col- 
lection—Co-Sponsor. Detroit, Michigan. The Michigan Historical Records 
Survey Project. March 1940. Pp. 126. 


- The Works Project Administration has now added to its series of Historical 
Studies of the Episcopal Church this valuable survey of the diocese of Michigan 
covering every part of its manifold activities. The work is nothing short of 
monumental and its permanent value is enhanced by a full index. The preface 
states that “This inventory has been undertaken as a service to the clergy and 
officers of religious bodies and also for the student of social and religious history 
and laymen interested in the growth and development of religious bodies in this 
country”. All these purposes have been accomplished. It will be of special 
interest to students of church development in what was once regarded as a frontier. 

The story is more than outlined in the Historical Introduction. After a 
passing reference to the establishment of a Roman church in Detroit in 1701, — 
and two abortive efforts to do a similar work for the Protestant population of 
the city, it proceeds to set forth the work of the Rev. Richard Fish Cadle who 
was appointed by the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society as a missionary | 
to Detroit in 1824 when the city had 2,000 inhabitants, among whom were about 
40 Episcopalians and “not more than” three or four communicants. The corner- — 
stone of St. Paul’s Church was laid by Bishop John Henry Hobart in 1827. 
As a result of Mr. Cadle’s missionary labors work was begun at Ann Arbor in — 
1828 and four years later the diocese of Michigan was admitted into union with 
the General Convention. Pending the election of a bishop the Rt. Rev. C. P. 
Mcllvaine, bishop of Ohio, was in charge. From that time on the development 
is outlined beginning with the episcopate of Bishop Samuel A. McCoskry (the 
first bishop) and continuing down to the present time under Bishop Creighton. 
Six pages are devoted to the establishment and work of diocesan institutions, 
and there is a full account of the history and work of diocesan missions includ- 
ing those now defunct. The history of the parishes begins with that of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral (originally the first church in Detroit), and includes all the — 
parishes in the diocese. The records of each parish are listed together with 
where they are kept—a salutary safeguard against loss. 

The footnotes, including biographical sketches of the bishops and other clergy, 
together with some laymen, are full and accurate as is also the bibliography. 
There are a few typographical errors, but none of any importance. It may also 
be noted that work is now under way for a survey for the diocese of Western 
Michigan. The greatest credit is due to those who have compiled this survey. 
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